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MORTALITY. 


\ ISFORTUNES never come alone. If a trite saying, it is marvel- 
lously often a true one. 

A telegram was despatched to Paris acquainting the Honourable 
Geoffry Dane with his brother’s death, and letters more explanatory 
followed it. But when the missives arrived they did not find their 
owner. The Honourable Geoffry had departed from Paris, nobody 


knew exactly whither ; he had spoken of Italy, of Malta, and of other 
places. Upon this information reaching Lord Dane he wrote to the 
family bankers, who were generally kept cognizant by Mr. Dane of 
his movements, desiring them to forward to his son the letters he 
enclosed. Which was done. 

Herbert Dane meanwhile was taking advantage of this distressing 
calamity to renew his former friendly intercourse with Lord Dane ; 
to make good, once again, his old footing at the castle. He had done 
nothing particular to forfeit it. Lord Dane had got into a habit of 
finding fault with him on the score of his idleness; Lady Dane had 
suspected that her niece Adelaide might be growing to like him too 
well, and both had simultaneously discouraged his visits. Lord Dane 
had offered to get him an appointment abroad. Herbert Dane declined 
to go abroad, and this gave some offence. Altogether, his visits of 
late had been rare—his welcome cold. 

But in this sad event petty interests and animosities were forgotten. 
Herbert Dane brought to the castle any scrap of news he could pick 
up, and he was eagerly looked for and welcomed. He it was, apart 
from the police, who exerted himself to gain tidings of the man with 
the pack, and though he was unsuccessful Lord Dane did not the less 
appreciate the efforts. But the one great reward that Herbert Dane 


sought he had not yet obtained—the sight of Adelaide Errol. 
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She kept her room for days, pale, wan, sick, timid ; starting, as it 
seemed, at shadows. Lady Dane thought the fright that night on 
the heights had in some way told upon her nervous system, and she 
called in Mr. Wild. Mr. Wild thought the same, and in addition 
concluded that she was grieving for her betrothed husband, Harry 
Dane. 

It was no affectation, no imaginary illness; they could see that. 
She was sick in mind, and sick in body. But how greatly she strove 
against it, laboured to suppress its signs, was known to herself alone. 
Adelaide Errol possessed a stronger mind than most persons of her sex 
and age, a more indomitable will: and when, after the seclusion of a 
few days, she forced herself to appear down stairs again as before, the 
household noticed no difference in her, except that she looked wan 
and was unnaturally calm—a calmness that was rudely disturbed at 
a word spoken by Mr. Wild. Adelaide was sitting on the sofa near 
the surgeon and Lady Dane; she had been answering the former’s 
questions, saying that she felt “quite well” now, when he mentioned 
inadvertently the name of Captain Dane. As if it had been the 
signal for some feeling pent up within her to give way, she burst into 
a violent flood of tears; all her self-possession had deserted her, her 
assumption of coldness was gone. 

Mr. Wild drew his chair until he was close before her. He waited 
until she was calm and then laid his fingers upon the black crape of 
her wrists to give impressiveness to his words. Lady Dane, from her 
seat on the other side the hearth, looked on in silence. 

“There is some great and secret grief upon you, Lady Adelaide. 
Take an experienced man’s advice, my dear young lady, and ¢ell it. 
When once these corroding sorrows are spoken of they lose half their 
sting.” 

Her only answer was a movement of pain. She flung her thin 
hands before her eyes in very tremor. 

“And when any self-reproach is mingled with the grief, it should 
above all be told, for it is in the nature of self-reproach to exaggerate 
itself; let silence be kept long enough and it will become a very 
vulture preying on the vitals. Come, let me make a guess and help 
you. The angry reflection cast on you by Lord Dane has sunk into 
your conscience to torment it. Is it not so?” 

He alluded to certain words spoken by Lord Dane in his burst of 
pain and anger, when he first became aware her denial of having 
witnessed anything on the heights was false. He reproached her with 
having been in a secondary degree the destroyer of his son. Had she 
told what she saw, so that rescue and help might have hastened to 
Harry, perhaps his life had been saved. 

You have seen that movement of the body which we call “ writhing ;” 
the head bent and hidden in grief, the body swaying itself backwards 
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and forwards in utter pain. Just so sat Adelaide Errol at the surgeon’s 
words. 

“You are right,” she said, the tears streaming through her fingers ; 
“in a secondary degree I am the cause of Harry’s death, for I might 
have sent assistance to him in time, and I did not. It will be a 
burthen on my conscience for ever. How shall I bear it? I could 
not live if they took me up and tried me for it.” 

“ Tried you for it !” 

She took her trembling hands from before her face, and then saw 
that an additional auditor was present whom she had not expected. It 
was Herbert Dane. He had come in unheard during her burst of emo- 
tion, and was leaning over Lady Dane’s chair in mute astonishment. 
As if his presence recalled her to sobriety, she flung off Mr. Wild with 
an intimation that the subject was at an end, smoothed her face to 
composure, and sat calm as a statue. 

“T shall be all right soon, Mr. Wild. Don’t talk about my health 
again, please; and Geofiry Dane will be at home in a day or two, and 
the house won't seem so dull. He—oh, is it you, Mr. Herbert Dane? 
I beg your pardon.” 

She half rose from her seat to return his greeting; rose in too 
great a flutter, as it seemed, to see his outstretched hand. The inter- 
view was broken up. The surgeon, her curious word “tried” still 
echoing in his ears, went down stairs to pay his daily visit to Lord 
Dane—who had never ceased to be a patient, and was in a more pre- 
carious state of health than the world knew of—and Lady Dane 
descended with him. 

“T am so glad to see you better, Adelaide,” began Herbert Dane 
when they were alone ; and he took her unwilling hand, but she drew 
it from him again. “My darling, what has been amiss with you ?” 

“ Please riot to talk,” she answered, in quite a mincing tone of 
affectation. “Mr. Wild says I ought not to exert myself.” ' 

It struck Herbert Dane as he retreated that she was under the 
influence of some inward and violent agitation; that this assumption 
of what might almost be called childishness was only put on to hide 
its signs. 

“ Tt is the first time we have met since that fatal night, Adelaide,” 
he resumed, his voice full of tender confidence, “let me now say how 
deeply I felt for the terror to which you were unhappily subjected. 
You must try and forget it; time is a great healer of all things. 
And oh! Adelaide % 

“ Tasked you not to speak to me, please,” she interrupted, in the 
same tone as before, but there appeared to be something the matter 
with her breath, though she was doing her best to conceal it; “I am 
sorry you came up.” 

Herbert Dane looked at her keenly. He crossed to the sofa and 
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sat down by her side and essayed again to take her hand. But she 
rose at once and went to a distance. 

** Adelaide! do you seek to avoid me ?” 

“T would like to avoid every one,—especially you, if you begin to 
talk of the past. I have taken a little drop of the waters of Lethe ; 
it is not quite swallowed yet, but it will be soon; and then I begin a 
new life, and never, never recur to the past again.” 

Will you tell me what you mean?” he asked. He had risen and 
would have stood by her side; but she immediately went away from 
him to her seat on the sofa. He put his elbow on the mantelpiece and 
followed her with his questioning eyes. She bent her head downwards 
for a moment, and then raised it with what looked like a sudden resolu- 
tion, and there was a pink flush upon her cheeks. 

“ Indeed I am not equal to speaking much to-day. You heard 
what Mr. Wild accused me of bemg—a sort of accessory to Harry 
Dane’s death. Whether I was that, or not, can never perhaps be 
decided ; the fall of itself might have killed him. But of one other 
thing my conscience most bitterly convicts me—cruel deceit. I must 
try and atone for it.” 

“ In what manner ?” inquired Herbert, after a pause. 

“ Well, I shall see—I scarcely know yet; real atonement of course 
there can never be. I hope you will forgive me for what you may 
deem caprice or unkindness; but, to begin with, I must request you 
never again to speak to me of—of love.” 

“ Adelaide !” 

“Tt is all over. In these my few days of seclusion and sorrow, I 
have formed resolutions, and nothing can shake them. I will at least 
not continue the deceit to Harry now he is dead, though I was 
heartless enough to do it when he was alive. I shall see you often, 
no doubt; you will be here as a relative of the family, but I pray 
you henceforth to forget the past.” 

“ T think this shock must be turning your brain,” was his reply. 

“ Not so. My brain is as clear as yours. Don’t come nearer, 
please ; you cannot change my resolution.” 

“ What have I done to offend you ?” 

“ Nothing personally. But I will not be false to Harry Dane. I 
could not be so from very fear; I should think his ghost would come 
to haunt me. He was my betrothed husband.” 

“ You did not care for him,” returned Herbert Dane, regarding her 
curiously. 

“ There it is. Had I cared for him I might regret him less—if 
you can understand the feeling. I do care for him now.” 

“ But not to wed yourself to his memory. Surely you do not mean 
that ?” 

. “ Perhaps not. I feel so miserable in this house that I think if 
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anybody came and asked me to leave it with them I would go. 
Stay ! not with you : you were joined with me in ‘practising that deceit 
on Harry. I beg your pardon for saying this, Mr. Herbert Dane: I 
am afraid you will not understand my feelings, but indeed I cannot 
help myself.” 

“ Adelaide, my darling, I think I do understand your feelings, and 
allow for them and pity them; they will wear away, as the nervous shock 
you have experienced wears. Not at present will I tease you or press. 
you: I know that you love me; that you love no one else in the 
world ; and I am content to wait my time.” 

He spoke with tender considerateness. Adelaide flung her hands 
before her eyes: she did indeed love him, and no other. He took a 
step towards her, when in a sudden access of what might be called 
fear, as if doubting her own firmness, she rose from her chair and 
flew out of the room, nearly running against Lady Dane who was 
entering it. 

“ Mr. Wild finds my husband not so well this morning,” she re- 
marked to Herbert. “I think he is vexing himself, Herbert, at not 
hearing from Geoffry.” 

Lady Dane was correct in her surmise. Lord Dane was not only 
vexed, but angry ; there had been ample time, as he believed, for the 
Honourable Geoffry to have received the news and taken notice of it- 
“ Geoffry might have written at least, if he did not choose to come,” 
he observed that same evening to his wife; “it is just like him.” 

Alas! Geoffry Dane came all too soon. Not himself, but what 
remained of him. He ‘had travelled to the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and on his arrival been attacked by one of those malarious fevers not 
unknown to the climate; and in three days he was dead. The letter 
written by Lord Dane, and duly forwarded by the bankers, was not in 
time to reach him, and he died in ignorance of his brother's fate. His per- 
sonal attendant, Wilkins, sent the unhappy news toLord Dane. Even 
as he, the bereaved father, held the letter in his hand, the body was 
already on its way home for interment, having been embarked at 
Civita Vecchia. 

How strangely solemn were the tidings to the aghast neighbourhood ! 
The death of the one brother following so closely on that of the other, 
seemed to bring with it they knew not what of superstition. Still 
more sad and grievous did it strike on Dane Castle. Almost before 
the half-masted flag had been raised for Harry, it was lowered again 
for the heir, Geoffry. Lord and Lady Dane were bowed to the very 
earth with grief: those they had lost were their only children, and 
whispers went abroad that neither would long survive them. Upon 
Lady Dane, especially, the tidings seemed to tell; the servants gazed 


at her in fear, and said they could see the “changes for death” in 
her face. 
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On a gay morning in May, a hearse, whose sable hue and mournful 
plumes contrasted unpleasingly with the world’s sunny brightness, 
arrived at Dane Castle, having travelled from Southampton attended 
by the valet, Wilkins. The burden it bore was taken from the inside, 
and deposited in the castle in the death-room. 

Why was it called by so unpropitious a name ?—a question fre- 
quently put by strangers. Simply because the room was consecrated 
to the dead. When a member of the Dane family died, the body was 
placed within it to await interment, to lie in state, it may be said, 
and the public were admitted to see the sight. The apartment was 
never used for any other purpose: a cold, grey room it was, perfectly 
empty, with a stone floor, and narrow windows too high for the tallest 
man to look through, and which were not made to open. Tradition 
went that when any one of the Danes was about to leave the world, 
that floor would become damp in patches: not damp all over, as it did 
in wet weather. A silly superstition, said the wise. 

The trestles were brought from their hiding closet and set up in the 
middle of the room, and the coffin was placed upon them. Lord Dane 
was wheeled in in his chair, Lady Dane glided in and stood by his side, 
both struggling to suppress their grief until they should be alone to 
indulge it. One or two of the upper men-servants were present, and 
certain workmen, who had been in waiting attendance, prepared to 
unseal the coffins. 

At that moment Wilkins, suddenly becoming aware of what was 
intended, stepped forward, arrested the workmen by a motion of the 
hand, and addressed Lord Dane: 

“My lord—I beg your pardon—but is it a safe thing to do, think 
you? May there not be danger? He died of malignant fever.” 

A disagreeable feeling fell upon all, and some drew involuntarily a 
step back. Lord Dane reflected. 

“T do not fear infection,” he presently said. “Let those who do 
fear it, retire ; but I will see the remains of my son. Stories have 
been told before now of—of—others being substituted for those sup- 
posed to be dead.” 

Wilkins turned to Lord Dane, astonishment on his face and tears in 
his eyes. 

“My lord, is it possible you can suspect--——” 

“No reflection on you, Wilkins,” interrupted his lordship; “I did 
not mean to implyany. There is a difference between satisfaction from 
conviction of the mind, and satisfaction from ocular demonstration. I 
have no moral doubt whatever that my dear son Geoffry does lie 
within that coffin ; nevertheless, I choose to be indisputably assured of 
the fact. Retire,” he somewhat sharply added to the servants; “and 


do you,” nodding to the mechanics, “ proceed with your work. Had 
you not also better leave us ?” 
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The last words were addressed to Lady Dane. She simply shook 
her head, and waited. 

It was a long process, for the lead had to be unsoldered. But it was 
accomplished at last. The domestics had quitted the room, all save 
Bruff. 

Lord Dane looked at him in a questioning manner. 

“TJ have no fear, my lord. Allow me to see the last of poor Mr. 
Geofiry.” 

Geoffry Dane it was, unmistakably ; and less changed than might 
have been expected. A long, yearning look from all of them, a few 
stifled sobs from the childless mother, and the coffins were reclosed for 
ever. Then they left the room, and the public, those who chose to 
come, were admitted. 

A sort of fright, so to term it, took place that night in the house, 
one that caused some unpleasant commotion. It happened that Sophie 
was suffering from a cough; it had clung to her some weeks, and was 
very troublesome at night. She was in the habit of taking a soothing 
drink for it, made of herbs—tisane, as she called it; and this she 
carried regularly up stairs when she went to bed. On this night she 
forgot it: or it may be rather said that she would not go down for it— 
in conjunction with the rest of the servants, she felt nervous at passing 
through the long corridors, remembering what was in the house. She 
had been kept late with Lady Adelaide, and knew the household would 
be no longer below. But no sleep could she get. Her cough proved 
unusually severe. At length, out of patience, she rose from her bed, 
determined to brave ghostly fancies and lonely corridors, and fetch her 
tisane. 

_ Wrapping herself up, she started, carrying a hand-lamp. Her way 
led her down the best staircase, for she slept in a room adjoining Lady 
Adelaide’s, and through the long dreary stone passage, past the death- 
room. How Sophie scuttered along, how her heart beat and her skin 
crept as she passed the door, she would have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge in broad daylight. In common with the generality of French 
of her grade and class, she was superstitiously afraid of being in the 
presence of the dead—and they are more so I think than are English- 
women—although she had boldly avowed to Lady Adelaide her non- 
belief in “ revenants.” But there’s an old proverb, “ More haste, less 
speed,” and poor Sophie received an exemplification of it; for so great 
was her haste, that in passing the very spot, the dreaded door, she lost 
one of her slippers. With a half cry of terror at the stoppage there, 
Sophie snatched it up in her hand, did not wait to put it on, but tore 
on to the housekeeper’s parlour. 

The drink was inside the fender, where it had been placed to retain 
its warmth. Sophie took up the jug and put it on the table fora 
moment while she drew breath (short with the running and the 
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fright), and put on the refractory slipper. She was stooping down to 
accomplish the latter, when a noise close above her head interrupted 
her. 

It was nothing but the striking of the timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf, two strokes—one, two—telling the half-hour; the half-hour 
after midnight. But Sophie’s nerves were unhinged, and it startled 
her beyond self-control. She shrieked, she grasped the nearest thing 
to her, which happened to be a chair; she hid her face upon it; and 
she wondered how in the world she could muster courage to get back 
to her room. 

Back she must get, somehow; for the longer she stayed, the worse 
she grew. “If ever I leave my tisane down stairs again,” quoth 
Sophie, “may a ghost run away with me, that’s all!’ She took up 
the jug, drew her cloak round her, and began to speed back again ; 
not very fast this time, for fear of spilling the tisane. 

Poor Sophie! the real fright was coming. As she gained the 
corridor in which was situated the death-room, her hair nearly stood 
on end, and her skin was as a goose’s skin, quivering and cold. A 
perfect horror grew upon her in that moment of passing the dreaded 
door. If you ever experienced the same uncontrollable midnight 
terror, reader, you will understand Sophie’s. Her eyes irresistibly, and 
in spite of her will, turned right upon the door, fascinated as by the 
evil power of the basilisk; had her very life depended on it, she could 
not have kept them away. In the same instant, a hollow, wailing 
sound, like a groan, broke from within the stillness of the room. 

Nearly paralyzed, nearly bereft of her senses, Sophie fel! against 
the door, and the movement caused it to open, as though it had been 
imperfectly latched: yet Sophie knew that the door had been securely 
locked the previous evening at dusk. But for the door-post she might 
haye fallen with her head inside it; that saved her. There came 
another groan, and what looked like a flood of white light from the 
room; and the miserable Sophie, breaking into the most unearthly 
shrieks and yells, flew along the corridor, dropping the jug and the 
tisane with a crash and a splash! That those hermetic solderings and 
fastenings had come undone, and what they confined down had risen, 
and was after her, was the least of her imaginings. 

Her cries ascended through the broad open well, as it was called, 
where a staircase had once been, to the floors above, and echoed to the 
length and breadth of the house. Out came the terrified servants ; 
peal upon peal rang from the bell of Lord Dane; Lady Adelaide, a 
bad sleeper now, opened her door and stood at it, her face as white as 
her maid’s. 

When they gathered in the account of the shaking Sophie, some of 
the braver of the domestics proceeded to the death-room, and there the 
cause was made clear. 
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Kneeling on the stone floor beside the coffin, lost to all outward 
things save her grief, a white dressing-gown only thrown over her 
night-clothes, was Lady Dane. The groans of pain, of sorrow, had 
come from her ; and the “ white light,” as Sophie had described, from _. 
her lamp. Not for a long while could they prevail upon the unhappy 
lady to return to her own chamber. In vain they urged upon her 
that she would surely catch her death of cold. ‘“ What matters it ?” she 
murmured. “ Harry first, Geoffry next ; both gone, both cut off in their 
prime : what signifies death, or anything else, that may come to me ?” 

Geoffry was buried in the family vault, amidst much pomp and 
ceremony, as befitted, according to the world’s usages, the late heir of 
the Danes. Lord Dane was too feeble to be taken to the funeral: the 
recent events had greatly increased his bodily illness; he seemed as a 
man shattered. The new heir attended as chief mourner, accompanied 
by hosts of friends. 

The new heir, Herbert Dane. He it was who had stepped into the 
Honourable Geoffry’s place, and become the presumptive successor to 
the title, to the rich and wide domains. Not less to his own astonish- 
ment than to that of his neighbours, was he there. He could not 
realize his position; could scarcely believe in it. Was it he himself? 
he would ask, when he awoke in the morning; was he really the man 
of importance, the presumptive Lord of Dane, or was he the obscure 
young fellow who used to sit on the gate mending his old fishing-rod, 
without a coin to. buy a new one with? At odd moments, a question 
stole over him, whether his heirship was sure. Every probability 
pointed to the fact that Harry Dane must be dead; but it had not 
been indisputably proved that he was. Lord Dane said he had heard 
of such frauds as one dead man being buried surreptitiously for 
another. Herbert Dane knew that it was no very uncommon case for 
a man supposed to be dead, but of whose death there was no certain 
proof, to appear on the world’s stage again. It was a notion that did 
not appear to cross the mind of Danesheld, but it certainly did that of 
the heir, unpleasantly so; and it seemed to him that he would almost 
have forfeited his new heirship to set the doubt at rest, one way or the 
other. Lord Dane retained not a grain of hope: he believed his 
younger son to be as surely dead, as he knew the elder one to be: 
Herbert Dane was now his indisputable heir, and from henceforth he 
was to be called by his second name, Geoffry. Geoffry was a favourite 
name of the Danes. From the creation of the barony, more than two- 
thirds of the lords had borne it, and it was held (another of their 
superstitions) that those who did so bear it were more lucky than the 
rest. Herbert Dane had been christened Herbert Geoffry, his friends 
calling him Herbert, not to clash with his cousin Geoffry, the heir. 
Now that the succession had lapsed to him, he was never more to be 
Herbert, but always Geoffry. 
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The words spoken by the servants, heedlessly, that the lady might 
be catching her death, when they found her on the floor by the coffin, 
were destined to be borne out more literally than such words usually 
are. Whether it was the kneeling so long on the cold stones in the 
chilly night, or the scantiness of the apparel she had thrown on, or 
the change from the hot bed she had been lying in, certain it was 
that a violent cold, accompanied with inward inflammation, attacked 
Lady Dane. Mr. Wild said it was pleurisy ; the physician, summoned 
in haste from the county town, called it by a more scientific name ; 
unlearned people supposed it to be inflammation of the chest: no matter 
for the proper term, Lady Dane was in imminent danger. 

She lay in her spacious bedroom, so redolent of comfort; its fire 
regulated that the temperature might be of a certain heat, its little 
luxuries ready at hand. The servants, moving softly in their list 
slippers, were anxious and attentive; the doctors were unremitting ; 
the neighbourhood was concerned. Could life have been kept in Lady 
Dane by earthly means, they were not lacking; but when the time 
comes for its departure, who may prolong its stay? Lady Dane was 
dying, and she knew it. 

On the third morning, when the physician paid his visit and was 
gone again, a rumour went through the household that the great man 
had said, in confidence to Mr. Wild, it was a case without hope. 

“ Shell make the third, then,” observed Sophie Deffloe with equani- 
mity. “I thought it would have been my lord.” 

“ What's that?” cried the butler, turning his head on the French 
woman. 

“Why, when two die close together out of a family, it’s well known 
there'll'soon be a third. I’ve remarked it scores of times in my own 
country.” 

“ What a marvellous country it must be!” sarcastically rejoined Bruff, 
who was sincerely attached to his lord and lady, and could not bear 
the possible death of either alluded to without pain. “A nice place 
to live in!” 

“Nicer than yours,” retorted Sophie. ‘ You may sneer as long as 
you like, Mr. Bruff, but you only look out. The captain was the 
first; Mr. Dane was the second; and her ladyship will be the third. 
Wait and see.” 

“Perhaps there'll be a fourth,” said’ Mr. Bruff, in aggravation. 
“My lady’s a trifle better to-day than ‘she was yesterday: let me tell 
you that, mam’selle.” 

Bruff, not skilled in definitions, should have said a trifle easier, not 
better. Better, Lady Dane was not; easier, she was: but it was 
in the relief from pain that mercifully precedes death. 

Adelaide Errol was sitting alone with her aunt in the afternoon: 
the once careless girl seemed more fit now for a sad room than a gay 
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one. How changed she was since the night that had brought to her 
such terror, even strangers were beginning to see. Her brilliant 
colour had faded to paleness, her rounded form had grown thin; her 
spirits were unequal, her step was languid, her manner subdued. She 
sat in her aunt’s invalid chair, her cheek pressed upon her right hand, 
her eyes fixed vacantly on the fire. Lady Dane was speaking to her 
in her weak voice of the future; but Adelaide, at the best, seemed 
indifferent. . 

“Come here to me, Adelaide,” at length said the invalid. “Why 
are you so sad?” she asked, as Adelaide stood at the bed, a vivid blush 
dyeing her cheeks at the question. 

“ Child, I shall not be long here, and I would ask “ 

“Oh, aunt!” interrupted Adelaide in a tone of pain. 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear,” was the calm rejoinder. “It 
causes me no distress. I have a Friend in heaven, Adelaide, and I 
know he will welcome me to his Father's home. The world has 
become to me too sad to live in. I shall be glad to go from it; and 
my husband will, I am certain, very speedily follow me. He, in his 
bed below, Adelaide; I, in this; and neither of us can see the other 
for a last farewell.” 

“Yes you will,” said Adelaide, the tears raining from her eyes. 
“Lord Dane is up, and they are going to bring him here this 
evening.” 

“Can they do it? Thank heaven for that comfort. But I am 
asking whence arises this strange sadness of yours? I do noé think it 
is caused by Harry’s death.” 

“ Tt was a dreadful death, aunt,” shivered Adelaide, shunning the 
question. 

“ Ay, a dreadful death,” murmured Lady Dane. “Child! let there 
be neither concealment nor equivocation between us in these my last 
hours. I believed that you did not love Harry; that you would have 
loved Herbert had you dared. I should call him Geoffry now, but I 
cannot remember always, and it puts me too much in mind of my own 
Geofiry who is gone. If you do love him, there is nothing now to 
prevent your marrying him; and, in that case, you need not go to 
Mrs. Grant's, which would be a poor home for you after this. Tell 
me the truth.” 

Adelaide Errol was visibly agitated as she bent over her aunt, who 
had taken her hands and held her there. Speak she must, there was 
no escape; but even Lady Dane, dying as she was, observed how 
Violently her heart beat. 

“TI do not wish to marry Herbert Dane.” 

“He is Geoffry now, Adelaide. He will succeed his uncle; he 
will be Lord Dane.” 


“T know. But I did not like Harry so much as I have done since 
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his death. And I—I will not yet put another in his place. Herbert 
—Geofiry: I am forgetting too—I shall never put there.” 

“ Then shall you make up your mind to Mrs. Grant’s ?” 

“TI suppose so. It will be very miserable, no doubt; but—oh, 
aunt, I wish Harry was back in life! I would marry him the next 
hour.” 

She drew away from the bed in a fit of hysterical tears as she said 
it. Perhaps the contrast between the vision of being the mistress 
of Dane Castle as Harry's wife, and the home of discomfort offered 
to her at Mrs. Grant’s, caused the hysterics quite as much as any 
other feeling. 

The excitement was not good for Lady Dane. Not that it could 
have much effect upon her now. A few short hours, and all of 
emotion, whether for good or ill, was over for her in this world. 


Cuarter VIII. 
MARGARET BORDILLION. 


Axovt half a mile from Dane Castle, standing almost at a right angle 
between the castle and the village of Danesheld, was the dwelling 
of Mr. Lester. It was a substantial red-brick dwelling, known by the 
name of Danesheld Hall, and but for its large size might have been 
mistaken for a farm-house, surrounded as it was by outbuildings, 
barns, sheds, rick-yards, and other appurtenances that a superior 
farm generally possesses. Its site was somewhat solitary, no houses 
being in the immediate vicinity, while the large wild wood at the back, 
ranging out and extending to some distance, did not tend to render 
its aspect more cheerful. The wood belonged to Lord Dane, it joined 
his shooting preserves, and was a favourite resort of poachers. 

Mr. Lester’s property was not entailed. It had come to him by 
bequest, not by inheritance; and a good portion of his income was 
derived from his dead wife. A distant relative of his was the former 
owner of Danesheld Hall, and he made George Lester his heir upon 
condition that he should take up his residence on the estate, and make 
the hall his home. George Lester was a dashing young guardsman 
then, rather poor and very fond of life, and he knew not whether to be 
pleased or annoyed at the bequest. The fortune was most welcome, 
but to vegetate in the country and be dubbed “the squire”—he winced 
at that. However, we get reconciled to most things in time, and so 
did George Lester to this. He sold out, married, and took up his 
abode at Danesheld. But he called it resentfully a “bleak place” 
still, “the fag end of the world.” 

His wife was a Miss Bordillion. That he never loved her very 
passionately was known to herself as to others. He had engaged 
himself to her in the old days on account of her “expectations ;” and 
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when his own accession to fortune came, though his heart might have 
prompted him to wish the engagement cancelled, he did not allow 
himself to dwell on any suggestion so dishonourable, but married her. 
After all she brought with her no fortune. In her own right 
Katherine Bordillion possessed none. She was of a good family, but a 
poor one; there was a saying in the locality, “poor and proud as a 
Bordillion.” She had been brought up by Mrs. Hesketh, a wealthy 
lady, who was herself childless. 

The marriage was a happy one, Mr. Lester making a kind and 
excellent husband. Two children were born of it, a son and daughter. 
They were still young children when Mrs. Hesketh died. Her will 
was a somewhat curious one. ‘To Mrs. Lester she bequeathed un- 
conditionally twelve hundred a-year, funded property; of course it 
became virtually Mr. Lester’s, and was at his disposal. It just about 
doubled his own income; but he derived other benefit. To the little 
daughter Mrs. Hesketh left a sum of fourteen thousand pounds; the 
principal was out, invested at large interest, and this interest was to 
be enjoyed by Mr. Lester so long as the child remained unmarried. 
There were other legacies amidst them, one to the son. 

As the years went on, only a few, Mrs. Lester began to droop. 
During her last illness, a distant cousin was staying with her, Mar- 
garet Bordillion. They had been girls together, close and tried friends 
since, and Mrs. Lester besought a promise from her that she would 
remain at the hall after her coming death, to watch over and train 
the little girl, Maria. Margaret Bordillion was a delicate-looking 
woman of two or three and thirty, and the pink hue came into her 
cheeks as she thought of what the world might say did she remain an 
inmate of the gay and attractive George Lester’s house. But when 
death is brought palpably before us—and Margaret Bordillion knew 
that it was very close to that chamber, as she held the damp hand 
and gazed at the wasted face of Mrs. Lester—minor considerations 
are lost in the vista of the solemn unknown future upon which a soul 
is entering, upon which we must speedily enter ourselves, a little 
sooner or a little later; and we feel far more anxious to fulfil our duty 
in the sight of God, wherever it may lie, than to care about “ what the 
world will say.” Mrs. Lester received the promise she craved—that 
Margaret Bordillion would remain at the hall to take charge of Maria, 
at any rate for the present. 

“And remember, Margaret,” Mrs. Lester had whispered, drawing 
Margaret’s ear down that it might catch unmistakably the low accents, 
“should any warmer feeling arise hereafter between you and George— 
it may prove so—should he ever seek to make you his wife, remember 
that I now tell you I should be pleased at it.” 

“How can you contemplate such a thing! how can you speak of it 
at this moment ?” interrupted Miss Bordillion aghast, drawing up her 
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tall, slender form. “You, his wife, can calmly entertain the notion 
that he may marry another !” 

“The world and its passions are fading away from me, Margaret,” 
was the reply of Mrs. Lester ; “it almost seems as though I had already 
left it. George is one almost sure to marry again, and I would that 
he made you my children’s mother, rather than any other woman.” 

Mrs. Lester died. It was two years ago now, and Miss Bordillion 
had remained at Danesheld Hall. But she kept herself very much in 
the background, more as though she were only Maria’s governess, 
wholly declining to preside as the hall’s mistress. She partially regu- 
lated the domestic affairs, and gave her gentle orders to the servants 
in a timid, suggesting sort of a way, not assuming authority over 
them. She never officiated at table in the place of Mrs. Lester; 
when Mr. Lester had visitors, she did not appear at all, remaining in 
private with the child; and she more often passed her evenings in her 
own sitting-room than joined Mr. Lester. Maria was only eight years 
old at the time of her mother’s death; had she been grown-up, Miss 
Bordillion would not have felt the awkwardness of her position. Some 
women might not have felt it awkward at all: but Miss Bordillion 
was of a modest, sensitive temperament, exceedingly alive to the 
refined proprieties of life. 

What had these two years brought forth for her heart? Love. 
Thrown into daily contact with George Lester and his attractions, 
influenced possibly in the onset by the dying words of Mrs. Lester, 
Miss Bordillion had allowed herself, though at first in all unconscious- 
ness, to become deeply attached to him. And when a woman’s love 
has lain dormant for over thirty years of her life, and is then awakened, 
it bursts into a strength and depth of passion that the young little 
know of. ‘Timid, modest, retiring, Margaret Bordillion nourished it 
in secret, gradually giving way to the hope that she should be made 
what Mrs. Lester had suggested—his second wife. The hope grew 
into intensity, nay, to expectation; and her days became as one long 
dream of paradise. Better for her that she had detected the truth 
from the first—the dark cloud, looming ominously near, might not 
have poured forth its wrath so mercilessly on her unsheltered head. 

One morning, but a few days after the death of Lady Dane, as Mr. 
Lester rose from breakfast, he remarked that the summer heat appeared 
to be coming on early, and they had better change their breakfast 
room. It was their custom to do so during the hot months, for the 
one generally used faced the morning sun. 

“T will tell the servants to-day,” said Miss Bordillion. 

When the son, Wilfred, was at home they generally all breakfasted 
together—as on this morning. Miss Bordillion’s niece, Edith, was 
staying with them. She was the only child of Major Bordillion, and 
had just been sent home from India, where the major, a widower, was 
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stationary. Miss Bordillion received her at the hall, and was looking 
out for a suitable school to place her at. 

The two little girls, lovely children both of them, ran out to the 
lawn through the open window. Wilfred vaulted after them. His 
chief delight, when at home, lay in teasing the two, schoolboy fashion. 
In age they were as three steps: Wilfred was fourteen, Edith Bordil- 
lion twelve, Maria ten. 

Miss Bordillion sat down in a remote window-seat to read a letter 
that the post had brought her, when she was aroused by the voice of 
Mr. Lester calling to her. He was in the adjoining room, standing 
at a window that faced the south. 

“Look here, Margaret, I want your opinion,” he said, as she put 
the letter out of her hand, and advanced. “ Has it ever struck you 
what a famous conservatory might be carried out from this end 
window ?” 

“Tt would be an excellent spot for one,” she answered. “TI think I 
have heard you remark upon it before.” 

“Very likely. The idea has been floating in my mind for some 
time. IfI ever carry it out, it must be now.” 

“ Why now ?” questioned Miss Bordillion. 

Mr. Lester laughed. It was what might be called a shy laugh ; 
and his beautiful face wore an unusual air of embarrassment. The 
term beautiful sounds wrong when applied to a man: it was not so to 
him. His face was almost delicately beautiful ; so much so that only 
the depth of passion, gleaming from his deep-set violet eyes, redeemed 
it from effeminacy. Margaret Bordillion’s love stirred within her as 
she gazed at him, standing there in the rays of the morning sun. 
He turned his eyes full upon her, shaking off the embarrassment under 
a frank smile. 

“Tt is two years now since Katherine died,” he said, dropping his 
voice to the low tender tone that it always seemed to wear in her ear. 
“Should you be very much shocked, Margaret, if I were to begin to 
wish for some one to supply her place ?” 

How wildly her heart beat at the words, she alone knew. Mr. 
Lester’s smile increased. 

“And in that case, you know, we ought to get the old house 
brightened up beforehand. It wouldn’t do to leave alterations until 
after. What say you, Margaret?” 

Say, poor thing! nothing. Margaret Bordillion stood with her 
face bent down and her cheeks glowing. She was on a wrong scent 
altogether. Certainly she did not construe the words into an offer: 
she had better sense: but she did believe that so far as they went, 
they pointed to herself. George Lester was one of those men whose 
manner to women is naturally soft and tender, conveying unintention- 


ally more than it ought. Margaret Bordillion may be forgiven that 
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she so took it now; his slight embarrassment, a thing she had never 
remarked in him before, aided the deceit. 

Mr. Lester waited for her answer, but none came. He saw the 
marks of confusion, of shyness: it was impossible that she could 
conceal them, standing facing him as she did in the refulgence of the 
bright morning, and he also “jumped on a wrong scent forthwith. He 
attributed these’ signs to displeasure: he thought she was feeling 
pained at the idea of a successor to Katherine. 

“Margaret,” he said, his tone one of persuasive eloquence, and he 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder, though neither the tone nor the 
action was born of tenderness for her, “I am so tired of my widowed 
life. Katherine is gone, but we who are living should not be wedded 
to the dead. Think upon this matter; and try and overcome your 
distaste to it.” 

Mr. Lester stepped outside and joined the children. Having 
broached the subject, he would not say more until she should have had 
time to get reconciled to it. And Margaret Bordillion? She re- 
mained standing as he had left her in the day’s radiance, type of the 
radiance that was overspreading her whole soul. ‘TI shall be his wife 
at last!” she murmured to herself; “his wits! his wife! How have 
I deserved so intense a happiness ?” 

But alas, Mr. Lester had not spoken of Ries Had he been told 
that Margaret Bordillion took his words as applying to herself, he 
would have gazed out amazement from the very depths of those dark 
blue eyes. He had been thinking of one younger, if not fairer—the 
Lady Adelaide Errol. 

On terms of close intimacy at the castle, running in and out of it 
with the freedom of a son, far more freely than its new heir, Geoffry, 
Mr. Lester had almost made it his home in the few days that had 
elapsed since Lady Dane’s death. He took all the arrangements upon 
himself to ease Lord Dane; he spared him every care that it was 
possible could be spared. This had brought him in frequent contact 
with Lady Adelaide; and they had spoken together of her future 
plans, and what this change must bring forth for her. 

To say that Mr. Lester had become attached to Adelaide Errol 
would be a poor phrase to express his feelings for her. He loved her 
with that passionately ardent love he had never felt or pretended to 
feel for his first wife; she had become the angel of his hopes, the 
day-star of his existence. During Harry Dane’s life, this love had 
been in a degree kept under, not entirely; it had been allowed to 
show itself to her at times. With the strangely keen discernment 
of love in all that regards the beloved object, Mr. Lester had detected 
that she did not care for Harry Dane; he fully believed that she 
intended to reject him, and was contented to wait for that time to 
press his own suit. The bare seeing her was as heaven to his 
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soul. He knew nothing of any regard there might have been 
between her and Herbert Dane: that they had cared for each other 
never entered his imagination. 

Lady Dane had foreseen the probability that after her death another 
home might be desirable for Adelaide. She could think of none but 
that of a distant relative, Mrs. Grant, a widow lady who lived in a 
remote part of Scotland, was very poor, and had a great number of 
young children. This lady would only be too thankful to receive 
Lady Adelaide and the liberal remuneration she would bring. To 
Adelaide herself it seemed a terrible prospect; purgatory would be 
nothing to it, she said confidentially to Sophie; but necessity has no 
law. The castle would be no longer a home for her. Lord Dane was 
confined to his room, and she was, as may be said, its only inmate. 

“But surely you will not like going to this Mrs. Grant’s, Lady 
Adelaide ?” Mr. Lester had observed to her on the day following Lady 
Dane’s death. 

“Like it! I shall hate it beyond any earthly thing. But what 
am I to do now my aunt has gone ?” 

George Lester's heart leaped up within him. The barriers of 
silence were flung down, and he there and then poured forth his tale 
of love, beseeching her to become his wife, the mistress of his home. 
She was a little taken by surprise, and her first impulse was to reject 
the offer, for she cared for Mr. Lester no more than she had cared for 
Harry Dane. But she thought of Mrs. Grant’s remote home, full of 
discomfort and children, and checked the denial upon her lips. 

“ Will you give me a day or two for consideration, Mr. Lester ?” 

He would have been happy to give her a month or two, so that she 
did not reject him at the end. And for two days he said no more. 
On the third evening she spoke to him of her own accord, accepting 
his offer, spoke so calmly and quietly that Mr. Lester might have 
known she had no love for him, but that a man in his position is blind. 

“But you will not exact the fulfilment of my promise yet,” she 
added. “In a year’s time, perhaps. As your affianced wife I can 
remain at the castle so long as Lord Dane is spared, and we shall meet 
constantly.” 

Mr. Lester was all too thankful for this. And he lay awake three 
parts of the night, projecting alterations and improvements in his 
dwelling, all for her comfort, all for her welcome: his children, his 
friends, had dwindled down to a very small place in his affections ; 
there was no room for them beside Adelaide, she was all in all. No 
wonder he suspected not the true cause of Margaret Bordillion’s con- 
fusion. He was going forth again presently to bask in the sunshine 
of her presence, but not until after the burial of Lady Dane, three 
days to come yet, was the news to be confided to Lord Dane. 

And Margaret remained on in her dream of happiness, in the spot 
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where Mr. Lester had left her, how long she scarcely knew. The 
voices of the children, outside on the green lawn, were as balm to her 
ear; the tones of Mr. Lester, as he spoke to them, were as the 
sweetest melody to her heart. The entrance of a servant with some 
household question aroused her to reality. 

Take a look at this servant, who rejoices in the name of Tiffle— 
Miss Eliza Tiffle. She is the upper servant at the hall, its ruling 
power ; fair and deceitful in speech, but very capable in craft. A 
little stealthy woman, with a sharp, thin, reddish sort of face, and 
small sly ferret’s eyes of a light green. She assumes airs to herself, 
and is dressed in an old silk gown, dyed brown, and white muslin 
apron. You might take her for any age from twenty to forty: per- 
haps she was about midway between the two. Eliza Tiffle had begun 
life as a kitchen-maid, had risen to be cook, had taken service with 
Mrs. Lester during her last illness as cook and housekeeper. So effi- 
cient did she prove herself that her poor sick mistress looked upon her 
as an invaluable treasure, and bade Mr. Lester keep her always, if 
possible. She was made housekeeper and manager only, and a fresh 
cook was engaged under her. “Let her be the superintendent of all,” 
said Mrs. Lester. But when that lady died, and it was found that 
Miss Bordillion was to remain, Tiffle went straight to her master and 
gave warning; there was nothing Tiffle hated so much as what she 
called them half-and-half mistresses. Mr. Lester would not take the 
warning ; he fancied that the house, deprived of both lady and house- 
keeper, would inevitably come to grief; and he raised Tiffle’s wages 
and told her she must stay. ‘Tiffle consented to a three months’ 
further sojourn graciously enough in appearance, but rebelliously at 
heart. But when the three months came to an end, and Tiffle found 
how very little Miss Bordillion troubled her—that she had, in fact, 
more unlimited sway than in the life-time of her late mistress—she said 
no more about leaving. Truth to say, Miss Bordillion let her alone 
from simple dislike; she doubted her instinctively, and felt rather 
afraid of her. One of the sourest of virgins was Tiffle in her sway, 
liking to ruie with an overbearing hand: she was neither of a de- 
sirable temper nor a kindly disposition, and the servants called her 
“eross-grained.” ‘Tiffle, in her turn, hated Miss Bordiilion ; as a rule, 
she hated most people, but Miss Bordillion especially, for that lady 
was her ostensible mistress, and Tiffle saw that she was not believed in. 
Tiffle was one who could hate to some purpose, with her seeming fair- 
ness and her real crafty deceit. 

“T thought I’d come to you, ma’am,” began Tiffle; “might you be 
forgetting the orders this morning ?” 

“Tn truth I think I forgot the time, Tiffle,” said Miss Bordillion, 
rousing herself, and her cheeks were so bright, her soft dark eyes so 
radiant that the observant housekeeper gazed at her with interest, 
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looking all the while the other way. “Mr. Lester was speaking this 
morning about making some alteration in this room, and I had lost 
myself in plans.” 

It was no evasion. Her blissful thoughts had roved even to that, 
and when Tiffle came in she was really planning out the conservatory 
in her own mind, the way in which it might be best carried out. 

“The butcher has been kicking his horse’s heels at the door these 
ten minutes, and old Gand has come up to say he has got a lovely 
John Dory,” proceeded Tiffle, sourly, for the neglect of Miss Bordil- 
lion had not pleased her. 

“Get what you like from the butcher, Tiffle; take Gand’s John 
Dory: for the rest of the dinner, arrange it yourself,” joyfully 
answered Miss Bordillion in her glad heart. 

Tiffle grunted a surly acquiescence. Even this little command did 
not please her. She made a show still of deferring to Miss Bordillion, 
but that lady mostly replied by leaving all arrangements to her. 

“ Does master take his lunch at home?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. He has not generally of late, you know; but per- 
haps—perhaps he will to-day. Let the young ladies have mutton for 
their dinner, Tiffle.” 

“ Master Lester won’t eat mutton,” said Tiffle, fiercely. “He told me 
in his insolence yesterday that he got enough of that stuff at Rugby.” 

Miss Bordillion laughed. “You can get him something else, Tiffle. 
He is not often at home.” 

Tiffle would have liked to get him dry bread; and her last fierce 
rejoinder was not caused by resentment at the order to send up mutton 
for the young ladies, but at the sudden thought of him, that the men- 
tion of the mutton called up. He was a generous, high-spirited boy, 
but very aggravating where he took a dislike ; and he and Tiffle had 
owned to a mutual antipathy from the first hour they met. That 
a certain innate repulsion to each other existed, unexplainable by any 
law save that of instinct, was all too evident, as the numerous contests 
proved when Master Lester was at home. Sometimes the aggression lay 
on his side, sometimes on Tiffle’s ; Miss Bordillion kept herself aloof 
from the arena, and the servants invariably espoused the side of the boy. 

Tiffle, her business over with Miss Bordillion, made her exit, not by 
the proper door, but *by the window—a French one that opened to 
the ground. She went about the house just as if she were its mistress, 
paying scant deference to anybody, except her master. Miss Bordillion 
supposed she was going out to inquire of Mr. Lester, who might be 
still there, what his plans were for the day in regard to meals; but 
the truth most likely was that she meant to fling a passing lance-shaft 
at Master Lester. 

Which she did, to her heart’s content. Mr. Lester was not thero, 
and something she said, in reference to the boy’s distaste for mutton, 
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something especially provoking, caused that young gentleman to 
follow her to her own precincts and “have it out.” Tiffle retorted 
again, and the contest grew. So loud did it become that Miss Bordillion 
was aroused and deemed it well to hasten to the scene. 

It might have made a picture for Wilkie. They stood in the midst 
of the back yard, between the servants’ outer gate, and the kitchen 
entrance. ‘Tiffle, red, furious, shrieking, her little frame shaking with 
passion ; the boy standing before her in a menacing attitude, saying 
all the insolent things that a schoolboy can say when he chooses. He 
was a slender boy, tall for fourteen; his face one of delicate beauty, 
his eyes blue as his father’s. The servants had come out and were 
gathered in an admiring group; the butcher-boy and Bill Gand looked 
on and enjoyed the contest with a broad grin; and the two little girls, 
drawing behind them a doll’s carriage, had followed in the wake of the 
boy and Tiffle ; Maria Lester, a sweet child with timid manners, the 
same delicate features that characterized her father and brother, soft 
brown eyes and silky brown curls; Edith Bordillion, a graceful fairy, 
with light eyes, a laughing face, and fair hair. But the face was not 
laughing now; both of them were terrified, and Maria was beginning 
to cry. 

“ Wilfred, Wilfred, what is this?” cried Miss Bordillion. “ Tiffle——” 

She was too late. Tiffle with a shriek and a butt, flew up to him 
and gave him a smart blow on the cheek. Wilfred Lester did not 
strike again: he got both her arms firmly in his and held her there 
powerless, gave her a slight shaking and a great deal of impudence. 
Tiffle was half mad: she had always mastered him hitherto, but the 
boy was now growing beyond her. 

Miss Bordillion parted them. She touched Wilfred and insisted on 
his releasing the woman; and she kept him by her side while she 
inquired into the cause of dispute. So far as she could discover Tiffle 
was in fault: certainly she was the aggressor: and Miss Bordillion, 
really scandalized at the scene, gave her a quiet but most decisive 
reprimand. Possibly the foreshadowing of the full authority she 
might soon be vested with in the house, imparted to her the courage 
for it. Tiffle was utterly astounded, and an evil gaze went out from 
her little sly half-closed green eyes—eyes that Master Wilfred was 
in the habit of openly likening to a cat’s. 

“Her fault, Margaret! of course it was’ her fault,” denounced 
Wilfred, boldly. “She can’t letme alone. I shouldn’t have interfered 
with her if she had not interfered with me. She came shuffling up 
to me with those cat’s feet of hers, and attacked me sneeringly about 
my not choosing to eat mutton: the children can tell you so. I’m not 
likely to stand that. She’s not going to regulate what I eat: it lies 
with papa to do it, or you. My opinion is,” boldly added the lad, 
“that you haye been here too long, Tiffle.” 
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Miss Bordillion drew the boy away. Tiffle’s tongue followed him 
with some loud abuse. She was in truth in an awful temper; and a 
slight murmur of applause that arose amidst the servants at the boy’s 
concluding opinion, did not attempt to calm her. 

“Yes,” she said to the servants in her passion, “ you’d like to get 
rid of me, wouldn’t you? but you can’t doit. Neither you nor that 
saucy reptile.” 

Driving the servants right and left, dismissing the grinning butcher- 
boy with an order to come again in half an hour, snatching the John 
Dory from the quiet fisherman’s hand, she went indoors, and flung 
the fish to the cook. Mr. Lester’s butler, a silent, civil man, the least 
aggressive of all, and who got on pretty well with Tiffle, followed her 
to the housekeeper’s room. 

“Td not let my tongue run on so freely if I were you, Mrs. Tiffle,” 
said he in a friendly tone, “especially before Miss Bordillion. You 
might find yourself the worse for it. It strikes me there’s going to be 
a change in the house.” 

“What change ?” snapped Tiffle. 

“ Well—though I’m not sure that I ought to talk of it—from a 
word the squire let drop to me this morning, I think he is going to 
marry again.” 

“Going to—marry again!” echoed Tiffle, her voice subdued to 
something very like fear, in the excess of her consternation. 

“ Yes, there’s not the least doubt he is; but that’s between ourselves 
as yet, mind.” 

Tiffle turned cold all over; the conviction that the man spoke truth 
seemed to settle down upon her suddenly and hopelessly. She pushed 
back her ragged red hair from her bewildered forehead. 

“Then it is to that animal, Miss Bordillion !” she exclaimed, striking 
her skinny hand upon the table. “The designing, crafty witch! 
making bones about sitting with him, and keeping herself away with 
the children, as if afraid he might eat her.” 

The butler only smiled. He had no idea Tiffle would do what she 
did do. But when Tiffle was exasperated she did not stand on 
trifles. Quitting the butler, she proceeded in search of Miss Bordillion, 
and found that lady in the breakfast parlour, applying herself to the 
final perusal of the letter, which she had laid down that morning at 
the call of Mr. Lester. To see Tiffle with her shrivelled face of a 
scarlet red was nothing; but to see her come in with a bold step and 
her arms squaring was. 

“T lived in the family before ever you came near it, Miss Bordillion,” 
she began, panting with passion; “and I think that if this change 
was in view I might have been injected into it.” 

Miss Bordillion was accustomed to Tiffle’s foreign words, substituted 
for native ones, a peculiarity of Tiffle’s that afforded perpetual amuse- 
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ment to Wilfred Lester. She supposed this outbreak had reference to 
the recent quarrel ; but did not in the least understand it. 

“Explain yourself, Tiffle.” 

“T say it’s a shame for them servants to have been inlightened, and 
me, their head, who ain’t a servant in the strict sense of the word, to 
have been kept in the dark,” burst forth Tiffle. “ But when things is 
set about in this kivert way, it don’t bring much luck.” 

“Explain yourself, I repeat,” interrupted Miss Bordillion. “ What 
are you speaking of? You forget yourself, Tiffle.” 

“Tt have just been told tome by Jones that you and Mr. Lester 
are going to make a match of it,” shrieked Tiffle. “He says his master 
told him: and, I repeat, I think J might have been made a confidence 
of, instead of him. It’s not ways that I’ve been accustomed to, Miss 
Bordillion, I always had respect paid to me in all my places, and I 
mean to have it.” 

Never in her whole life had Margaret Bordillion been so completely 
taken to. ‘Tiffle’s insolence, Tiffle’s passion, all faded away to nothing 
in the woman’s news: it was that which took away her self-possession, 
and covered her with confusion. She blushed rosy red, she stammered, 
she faltered; bringing out some disjointed words that she “did not 
know,” she “was not sure.” It never occurred to her to doubt the 
suggestion that Mr. Lester had himself informed the butler, and in 
her innate adherence to truth she would not deny the fact. 

* And so, as I’ve not been used to this sort of underhanded treat- 
ment, and can’t stomach it, Pll give warning to leave when my next 
quarter’s up, ma’am, which will be just four weeks to-morrow.” 

Tiffle turned and went out with a flounce, having read the signs of 
love all too correctly; leaving Miss Bordillion with a rosy: hue on 
her delicate face, and lost in the sweet mazes of her delusive dream. 


Cuapten IX. 


BROUGHT IN BY THE FISHING-BOAT. 


Tus day was to be productive of an event, beside which the morning 
quarrel between Wilfred Lester and Tiffle, or that spotless domestic’s 
subsequent onslaught on Miss Bordillion, faded into insignificance. 
As if to put a final and decisive close to any latent hope Lord Dane 
might inwardly cherish, and to set at rest the secret, tormenting doubts 
of the heir, the body of Harry Dane was found, and brought to the 
castle. 

Adelaide Errol was in the drawing-room with Mr. Lester in the 
afternoon. He was talking to her about the very project he had 
mooted in the morning to Miss Bordillion, a new conservatory, and 
she listened with an absent, listless air, as if she cared not for conser- 
vatories or for anything else in life. Suddenly she lifted her head 
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and listened. A noise in the road, unnoticed at first during their 
conversation, had been gradually advancing nearer; it was as the 
tread of many people, and was now within the gateway of the castle. 
Strange to say, there was a prevision within her mind of what it 
really was. She stood like one in a maze, her hands clasped before 
her, the colour fading from her face. Nothing was to be seen from 
the window but a number of people staring into the castle gateway. 
Without a word to Mr. Lester she glided down the stairs into the 
very heart of the commotion. A dozen fishermen, or so, were con- 
gregated in the gateway, the outer gates of which had been swung 
to hastily, to keep out the crowd. They had carried up a sort of 
hand-barrow to the castle, on which lay a body, covered from view. 
It had been picked up some miles down the coast, and they brought 
it to Danesheld in their boat, scarcely looking at it, and never giving 
a thought to its being the body of Captain Dane. It happened, how- 
ever, that Ravensbird was strolling on the beach when the boat came 
in, and he immediately, at the first glance, pronounced it to be that 
of his late master. The features were unrecognisable, but he knew it 
by the teeth, and bya mark upon the right arm. Harry Dane’s teeth 
had been of great beauty: white, regular, very pleasing in form. 
Adelaide was unnoticed in the confusion. Several of the servants 
were gathered in the gateway; the fishermen were gesticulating and 
talking loud in their rude patois; Lord Dane, who was up that 
afternoon, had caused himself to be wheeled to the scene, and sat in 
his chair looking on from the hall door. Ravensbird stood before him, 
telling how he had recognised the body, and by what signs. If any- 
thing could have surprised Adelaide at the moment, it was the sight of 
Ravensbird. The fact was he had entered with the fishermen, and Lord 
Dane chose to hear what he was saying before he ordered him forth. 
What motive impelled Lady Adelaide to dart forward to the barrow 
she could not have told; possibly in that moment of agitation, of 
terror, she was partially unconscious of her actions. That she was 
under the influence of some all-powerful emotion, none who saw her 
blanched face, her wild eyes, could doubt. She gained the hand-barrow, 
and was lifting its covering, when one of the fishermen unceremoniously 
pulled her back. 
“Tt’s no sight for her,” he said, appealing to Lord Dane. “It’s no 
sight for women, young or old; ye may judge, my lord, that it is not.” 
“Go away,” said Lord Dane to her, sadly but imperatively, after a 
moment's pause, given to the convincing of his own sight that it was 
really Lady Adelaide. ‘“ What brings you here ?” 
“You'd never get it out o your sight all your life a’ter, young 
madam,” spoke up another man, who had drawn close to the barrow to 


guard it from her, for he had daughters of his own. “ And it’s stark 
naked besides.” 
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“Quit the scene, Adelaide ; are you mad ?” sternly reiterated Lord 


* Dane. 

“T think I am mad,” she murmured, as recollection came to her 
mind and a flush of crimson to her cheeks. Turning hastily to obey 
Lord Dane, she caught the eyes of Ravensbird riveted upon her. 

“Ts it indeed Captain Dane ?” she asked in agitation, halting by 
the man while she spoke. 


“Tt is, my lady, all that’s left of him. I should know him amid a 
thousand.” 

She burst into a passionate flood of tears, and hastened to her own 
chamber. Squire Lester, having no conception of what was passing 
below—he had but taken it for some petty commotion—waited her 
return in the drawing-room ; and waited in vain. 

An inquest was called with due speed. It was little more than a 
form, just to satisfy the requirements of the law. Ravensbird testified 
to the remains being those of his late master; Mitchel gave his evi- 
dence, also the man Drake. An extensive fracture of the skull, at the 
back of the head, was discovered, more than sufficient, as the surgeon 
worded it, to cause death. The verdict returned was, “ Wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown;” and this proved that 
public opinion did not, as at first, wholly condemn. Richard Ravens- 
bird. 

The episode related by Drake had been gradually making its way 
with the reasonable portion of Danesheld. Ravensbird’s alibi was also 
so decisive, except to the prejudiced, that suspicion had been lifted off 
him, and the man with the pack was almost universally looked upon 
as the real criminal. Somewhat curious to say, his non-appearance 
told conclusively against him in the public mind. Unless he was 
keeping himself in hiding, the efforts to find him must have been 
successful. The question now was, where was he hiding, and how 
should he be tracked when he came out of his lair. 

Lady Dane and her son were buried together. And there was more 
true mourning for the Honourable William Henry Dane than there 
had been for the Honourable Geoffry. Again was Lord Dane unable 
to attend, and the chief mourner, as before, was the new heir. 

On his return from the funeral, Herbert Dane—stay! we must do 
as the rest do, and forget the name—Geofiry Dane was met by a 
message at the castle entrance summoning him to the presence of the 
lord. Handing his hat, with its sweeping crape, to Bruff, he went in 
at once, and was shocked at the change he saw in the fine old face 
looking up to him from its mound of pillows. 

“ Are you worse, uncle?” was Mr. Dane’s involuntary greeting. 

“T suppose I am, Geoffry. I feel very ill. They got me up: I 
was hoping to go where you have just been; but I fainted, or some- 
thing of that sort, and had to be laid down again. I want to talk to 
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you, Geoffry. I have a charge to leave you: a charge above all other 
charges. You will fulfil it ?” 


“T will, indeed ; to the utmost of my power.” 

“ According to the arbitrary decrees of fate—how capricious, how 
unlooked-for they are!—you will be the seventeenth Baron Dane. 
Geoffry”—and the old peer laid his hand impressively on his nephew’s 
wrist, and gazed at him from his anxious face—“I charge you, by all 
your hopes of happiness, to endeavour to bring to light the destroyer 
of my son! Spare no energy, no trouble, no cost; let not idleness 
overtake you at your task; be not tempted by want of success to 


relinquish it. Never take your secret surveillance off that man. Do 
you hear me, Geoffry ?” 


“ But he is not yet found, sir.” 

“ Not found! What do you mean ?” 

“ You are speaking of the packman, are you not ?” 

“The packman!” ironically returned Lord Dane. “Psha! That 
tale has never, in my opinion, been worth a rush. You have ‘heard 
me say so, Geofiry. Some travelling bagman, who encountered Harry 
as he was leaving the castle, and followed him on to the heights to 
induce him to purchase a cotton handkerchief or a horn knife from his 
store; and Harry rode the high horse at being importuned, and abused 
the fellow. That was nothing more, rely upon it. No; whoever dealt 
out death to Harry that night did it with premeditation. It was 
Ravensbird, Geoffry ; and I charge you look to him.” 

A shade of annoyance passed over the face of Mr. Dane. “I don’t 
like to differ from you, sir; but indeed I do not think it was Ravens- 
bird,” he rejoined. “I accused the man of it at first; but that was 
before the evidence came out of his having been at the time at the 
Sailors’ Rest. It could not have been Ravensbird.” 

“T tell you, Geoffry Dane, it was Ravensbird, and no other. Do not 
you rest until you bring it home to him: it is my great charge to you. 
And now to another matter. Where's Cecilia ? Has she come home yet ?” 

“No. I had a letter from her this morning. She tells me she 
cannot be home for a week or two. Mrs. St. Aubin is ill, and Cecilia 
is staying longer in consequence.” 

Lord Dane looked disappointed. ‘“I wanted her to come and stay 
at the castle until Adelaide quits it for Scotland.” 

“Ts it decided that she goes to Scotland ?” 

“Quite so. What else can she do? She can’t stay on alone here. 
I wanted Cecilia to be with her until she went. Not that she’s much 
more staid than the other. Adelaide came down amidst the crowd the 
day they brought Harry home: she was going to lift the tarpaulin to 
look at him. She’s as wild as a March hare. Think of her running 
out on the heights that night !” 

“She will not like to go back to Scotland.” 
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“Necessity has no law,” observed Lord Dane. “Mrs. Grant is a 
relative, and will take care of her. Were Irkdale married he might 
give her a home; but he’s not.” 

“JT think—I think, uncle,” stammered Geoffry Dane, the flush of 
love dyeing his brow—“I think she would be happier with me. If 
you will sanction it, and pardon my speaking of it to-day.” 

“In what way happier ?” 

“As my wife.” 

“Geofiry, I had better be explicit with you,” said Lord Dane; 
“you cannot suppose that since the death of my sons I have not cast 
my thoughts to the future of those who are left. My wife took a 
notion into her head some months ago that Adelaide cared for you 
more than she did for Harry; but she said nothing to me of this 
until after Harry’s accident. For my part, I deemed Lady Dane 
must be mistaken. Unless she cared for Harry, why should she have 
engaged herself to him? But Harry went; Geoffry went; and you 
stepped into their place, my heir. In the last interview I held with 
my poor wife I spoke to her of this; for I knew that the leaving 
Adelaide alone was her great trouble. I said that if you and Adelaide 
cared for each other, the marriage would be a suitable one. And, to 
tell you the truth, Geoffry, I'd give her to you more cordially than I 
would have given her to Harry; for I don’t like the idea of cousins 
marrying, and to you she is no blood relation.” 

“Well, sir?” said Geofiry, for Lord Dane had paused. 

“Well, Lady Dane then told me that she had spoken to Adelaide and 
found she was mistaken in her suspicion. That it was Harry to whom 
Adelaide had been really attached, and she wholly declined to be 
addressed by you. Therefore I imagine if you are indulging dreams 
of Adelaide you are nourishing a chimera.” 

A proud, self-satisfied smile parted the lips of Mr. Dane. “At any 
rate I have your permission, sir, to win her if I can.” 

“You may have that. But there were other things I wanted to 
talk to you about, and I find I am getting exhausted. You'll come 
in again this evening, Geoftry.” 

Mr. Dane quitted the room and went straight to the-drawing-room 
in search of Adelaide. He found her in the smaller room, from whose 
end window she had so often looked out for him in happier times. She 
was standing at it now in her deep mourning, sad enough—not look- 
ing out—the sombre blinds were drawn to-day. She turned round 
with a start when he entered, and would have passed him. 

“Am I scaring you away, Adelaide ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered, with a confused blush, and took her seat in 
Lady Dane’s large chair. 

“T hear it is in contemplation that you should return to Scotland, 
to be with Mrs. Grant.” 
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“Tt was in contemplation,” she answered. 

“You might just as well bury yourself alive as become an inmate 
of Mrs. Grant’s undesirable home.” 

She made no reply. She had her jet chain in her fingers and 
seemed. to be counting its links. Mr. Dane stood while he talked to her. 

“ Adelaide,” he resumed, his voice sinking, his face a little bent in his 
earnestness, “ will you pardon the apparent unseemliness of my speaking 
to you on this day, at this hour ?—your uncle has excused it. It is 
but a single word I would say. You will let mz welcome you to a 
home, instead of Mrs. Grant. As my wife - 

“Tt is impossible,” she interrupted. 

“How impossible ?” 

A moment’s struggle with herself and then she let fall the jet chain from 
her fingers, and rose her head in sudden resolution. All her self-posses- 
sion had come back to her, and her tones, though low, were firm as a rock. 

“ Because I have promised to be some one else’s wife.” 

Geofiry Dane turned sick at heart. He loved this girl with a pas- 
sionate, an all-absorbing, an enduring love. The change in his 
countenance struck her with a pang of pain. 

“TI would soothe it to you if I knew how,” she said, in an impulse 
of kindness. “I would, indeed, Geoffry.” 

“What has changed you?” he asked. “The time was, not so long 
ago, When we were scheming and planning how we could contrive to 
pass our lives together. You said that if I had but a few hundreds 
a-year you would risk it.” 

“ Don’t talk of it,” she interrupted. “The past is past.” 

“ And the present is present. I can now offer you what I could not 
then: what I never—I solemnly declare—so much as glanced at the 
possibility of. I can make you—all too soon, I fear—the mistress of 
this castle and of these broad lands.” 

“You need not enlarge upon it; I perfectly understand. You 
would make me Lady Dane.” 

“T would make you Lady Dane, and my dear wife,” he replied in a 
tone of the deepest tenderness. “Oh, Adelaide, why do you look at me 
so? What misery has come between us ?—what has changed you ?” 

“ But I cannot accept the offer,” she said, with measured coldness. 
“ Geoffry, indeed all is at an end between us ; at an end for ever.” 

His face was working sadly ; he could hardly subdue his emotion 
sufficiently to speak. “At least you can tell me the cause of the 
change. Why isit atanend? Oh, Adelaide, my darling r 

“Hush!” she interrupted. “Such words are treason, now I am 
engaged to another.” 

It may be that he questioned whether she was dreaming, or whether 
she was playing with him. That she was in earnest he did not 
believe, and she saw that he did not. 
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“Tt is the truth, Geoffry. I am engaged to Mr. Lester.” 

Was his face turning to stone? It looked so in its pallor. Hers 
was flushing. 

“Mr. Lester!” broke derisively from his lips. “Marriage with 
him will be, for you, worse than a mockery. You do not care for 
him.” 

“ What was I to do?” she rejoined, in momentary self-abandonment, 
and her brow knitted itself in pain. “It was my one only alternative. 
* At Mrs. Grant’s I should have become melancholy mad. Are you about 
to curse me, Geoffry? For mercy’s sake don’t look at me like that.” 

“ Tt was not your only alternative. Had you not me to fall back upon ?” 

She shook her head. “The fate of Harry Dane lies as a weight 
upon my heart,” she whispered ; “the deceit we practised towards him 
is ever before my mind. I told you this once. Were there no other 
man left in the world, Geoffry, I would not be ae wife.” 

“ And you have no pity for me !” 

“Yes Ihave. I have some pity for myself also,” she added, holding 
out her thin wrists. “It has told upon me.’ 

“ Adelaide, I would far rather you had killed me.” 

“There are times when I wish we had all been killed together,” 
she answered, rising. “ Fare you well, Geofiry. Do not come upstairs 
to me again, for indeed this emotion is good for neither you nor me.” 

“A moment yet, Adelaide. Nay, you shall stay while I warn you. 
If you marry George Lester you will commit as great a mistake as 
any woman ever committed in this life.” 

“JT think not. At least I shall risk it.” ; 

“So sure as that you and I are standing here, you will. You love 
me ; yes, you do—this is no time for conventionalities, and I tell you so 
openly. A life with George Lester will be for you one long unsatis- 
fied yearning.” 

“Yearning! For you?” she retorted, drawing down the corners of 
her lips, the words not pleasing her. “You are mistaken, Mr. Dane.” 

“A yearning for the escape from the existence you have imposed upon 
yourself,” he said, with some sternness: “and there will be none.” 

“T will not hear this. The discussion altogether is unseemly now. 
You have but entered from leaving my dear aunt and Harry in their 
grave. You——” 

Whether it was the sudden grief this thought occasioned, or that 
the interview was getting too painful for her feelings, she burst into a 
flood of tears. Mr. Dane would have taken her hands in his, but she 
drew them away. 

“ No, Geoffry, it is better not. I cannot be anything to you again, 
therefore do not tempt me by so much as a touch of the hand, it would 
but make my task the harder; we will not meet again until I am Mr. 
Lester’s wife, danger will be over then. Forgive me for all,” she 
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sobbed, “ and think of me as kindly as you can; you see that I suffer 
too.” 

He might have caught her to his breast, but she was wiser than he. 
Given the absolute necessity of parting—which he, at least, could 
neither see nor understand—and she was acting as she ought. Before 
he could arrest her by so much as a look, she had escaped from the 
room. 

And what of sunshine there was left in Geoffry Dane’s heart went 
out of it. 

He sat awhile in the darkened room, his face buried in his hands, and 
rose up at length with a groan of pain. Descending the stairs he went 
mechanically into the presence of Lord Dane, and told him what he 
had just heard—that Lady Adelaide was going to marry Mr. Lester. 
He never gave a thought to the fact that it was not his place to be the 
informant of Lord Dane: he was past sober reflection ; minor consider- 
ations were utterly lost in the tumult of his great misery. 

Lord Dane was greatly astonished. Going to marry George Lester ! 
“ Well,” he said, slowly, after some minutes’ consideration, “ it may be 
good for Adelaide that it should be so. She will want a curb-rein, 
unless I am mistaken—she’s careless, heedless, full of folly—and George 
Lester is of an age to hold it judiciously. Yowd have given way toall 
her whims and caprices.” 

There was no reply. Lord Dane looked round for his nephew, and 
was startled by what he saw in his countenance. 

“You are in love with her !” 

“T never thought she would reject me,” broke painfully from his lips. 

“Beaman, Geoflry,” said Lord Dane, in some wonder. “If she 
won't have you, if she prefers George Lester, you can’t alter it; but 
don’t sigh after her as if you were a love-sick school-girl. She’s very 
pretty, and that’s about the extent of her good qualities, in my opinion. 
I shouldn’t like to choose her for a wife; she’s unsteady as the breeze. 
Harry the other day; George Lester now! Forget her, and look 
abroad for somebody better.” 

It was good advice, to forget her, if Geoffry Dane could but have 
taken it. Ah, what to him were the honours, the wealth, that had so 
strangely come to him ; what mattered the envy, the congratulations, of 
the world, so freely lavished on him, when the capricious conduct of 
one woman was breaking his heart ? 


But another’s happiness was to be shattered. How contrary do 
things run in this life! Of the four concerned, the only one whose 
heart lay at rest was George Lester ; he thought in his blindness that 
Paradise had fallen on him. Better for him that he had chosen Mar- 
garet Bordillion ! 


Miss Eliza Tiffle bottled up her wrath for a day or two after her 
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onslaught on Miss Bordillion. Tiffle was quite capable of bottling 
it up for a month or two, if revenge needed. She never opened her 
lips until the Monday of the following week, and then it was inci- 
dentally. 

She and the maids under her were at issue upon some point, as was 
the case frequently. ‘Tiffle insisted upon her will being obeyed, and a 
scene of domestic rebellion ensued. The butler spoke to her in private, 
it was ever his way to make peace: would she give in to them? No, 
said Tiffle ; as long as she was at the Hall she’d let them know who was 
mistress, when she left they might do as they pleased; twas under 
four weeks they'd have to wait. The butler was surprised, and an 
explanation ensued. She told him she had spoken her “free mind” 
to Miss Bordillion, and the man stood aghast. 

“You surely did not speak of it to Miss Bordillion!” he exclaimed. 
“You did not accuse her of being about to marry the master !” 

“T did, and that you had said it,” returned Tiffle, triumphantly. “I 
told her that I was not accustomed to such sly goings-on in a house, 
and I gave warning on the spot.” 

“But,” said the perplexed butler, “it is not Miss Bordillion that 
Mr. Lester’s going to marry.” 

“Not Miss Bordillion !” 

_ “Certainly not. You have gone and put your foot in it.” 

Tiffle’s green eyes glared. She thought Jones was deceiving her. 

“ Who is it, then ?” 

“Tf I tell you it must be in strict confidence, Mrs. Tifflee When I 
spoke before, I did not know, though I guessed; but I have heard for 
certain now. It is the pretty girl at the castle, Lady Adelaide.” 

Tiffle did not like to make an idiot of herself, as she found she had 
done, and she flounced away to her own parlour and shut herself in. 
Down she sat for half an hour, reviewing in her mind the points of 
the case, and then she proceeded with meek steps into the presence of 
Miss Bordillion, who was at work in the breakfast parlour. 

Very different was this Tiffle from the outrageous one of the other 
day. She stood in quiet, humble deprecation, smoothing her hands 
one over the other, as was her custom when in a particularly deceitful 
mood; her false eyes shooting out quite affectionate glances at Miss 
Bordillion. 

“ What is it, Tiffle ?” 

“Oh, ma’am, I hope you'll pardon me, and I’ve come to apologize 
humbly for what I said a morning or two ago. That Jones led me 
into the misapprehension, and I should like to turn him away for it. 
If the whole lot went “twouldn’t be a loss. I find there was no 
grounds for kippling your name with my master’s.” 

“Your words took me so entirely by surprise at the time, Tifile, 
that I did not meet them as I ought to have done, or reprove you,” 
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was the quiet reply of Miss Bordillion. “Mr. Lester entertains no 
intention of changing his condition at present, so far as I know. Do 
not take up groundless fancies again.” 

“You see, ma'am, I was mistaken in the party,” returned Tiffle, 
standing her ground. “I thought it had been you—for which I’m 
here, to beg a humble parding—whereas I find it’s somebody else. 
But, Miss Bordillion, master is going to marry, and I’m glad to be 
able to tell it you, ma’am, if you don’t know it.” 

Slowly Miss Bordillion gathered in the words. Had they meaning, 
or had they not? Her heart beat wildly as she gazed at Tiffle. 

“Td not have said anything to offend you for the world, ma’am, 
and a regular soft I was to think as you and master could have an 
idea of one another,” went on the affectionate woman in a frank tone, 
the tail of her eye turned stealthily on Miss Bordillion and her chang- 
ing face. “Over young she'll be for him, prudence may say ; but none 
can’t say she’s not lovely, and Squire Lester—as is well known— 
has an eye for beauty. Not but what her hair has got a cast of the 
reddish over it; may be you’ve remarked it yourself, Miss Bordillion.” 

“T don’t know what it is you are talking of,” was the poor lady’s 
gasping answer. 

“Not know, ma’am! why, of the Lady Adelaide Errol. It’s her 
that master has fixed his choice on.” 

Margaret Bordillion’s pulses stood still, and then coursed on with 
alarming quickness. Outward objects were growing dim to her sight ; 
her senses seemed to be losing themselves in a sick faintness. But for 
a desperate effort of exertion she might have lost consciousness. 

And Mrs. Tiffle, after a consoling expression of sympathy, closed the 
door on the misery of the ill-fated lady, and went along the passages 
dancing a jig. 








Srenchwomen under the Empire. 


__ 


“ No one,” says M. Michelet, “can have failed to remark the gradual 
but rapid separation of the two sexes in France. They appear to 
have nothing in common, neither ideas nor interests. There is no 
sympathy between them, scarcely mutual forbearance. They are 
coming to regard each other not only as necessary evils, but as natural 
enemies, restrained alone by the force of circumstances from coming 
into collision. The domestic hearth,” he continues, “is cold, the 
family dinner a silent meal; and at night, each retires to a separate 
chamber. Even in society, the amiable hypocrisy of ordinary polite- 
ness is insufficient to draw the men towards the women. If there be 
several rooms open for the reception of company, the ladies will be 
found crowded together in the most spacious and resplendent apart- 
ment, where they are left to their own dévices, except when at long 
intervals some fine old gentleman, one of the few survivors of the 
ancient school of courtesy, ventures within the magic circle to offer 
a graceful compliment, or to say a few kindly words, to the wife or 
daughter of an old comrade or fellow-collegian.” 

This reciprocal alienation of the two sexes, so faithfully depicted by 
M. Michelet, is particularly observable by the seaside, where, in 
England, an exactly opposite state of thing usually prevails. The 
men there pass their time in playing at cards or billiards, in reading 
the papers, in sipping coffee or absinthe, while the ladies are left to 
amuse themselves as best they may. Immediately after dinner, 
perhaps, the “ happy family” will sally forth in a group to the terrace, 
or jetty, but no sooner do they encounter another “ happy family” 
of their acquaintance than the constituent elements fly apart—the 
gentlemen invariably falling to the rear, and presently vanishing from 
the scene. Even on public ball-nights at the Saloon, or Casino, it is 
only the very young men who are intrepid enough, or sufficiently fond 
of dancing for its own sake, to enter the arena—the gens braccata for 
the most part contenting themselves with blocking up the doorway 
and craning their necks to mark the results of waltzing in short skirts. 
The dance over, the lady is conducted straightway to her seat, previ- 
ously secured by her mantle and cane, and her partner, seemingly 
half ashamed of the exhibition he has made of himself, slinks back 
among his fellows. But there is no attempt at conversation, no inter- 
change of ideas or sentiments, and certainly no love-making, or less 
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serious flirtation. A few whirls round the room, followed by a soulless 
smile and an unmeaning bow, constitute the chief pleasure of the bi- 
weekly ball at a fashionable French watering-place; while on other 
nights the two sexes are divided by a barrier not the less real for being 
invisible. 

Public manners are the reflection of public morals. It is not merely 
a question of politeness and good breeding, that there should exist a 
cordial and sympathetic understanding between the component parts 
of each section of society—but of love and reverence for all that is 
good and true and noble, in the conduct of life. The most careless 
and superficial observer can hardly fail to be struck by the deteriora- 
tion of the upper classes of society in France, during the last ten or a 
dozen years. The type of a thorough gentleman has become almost 
a curiosity. The very countenances of the men begin to betray the 
gradual lowering of the moral tone. Nine faces out of ten wear the 
same expression of coarse selfishness, of habitual disregard for the 
feelings of others, of disbelief in the present, and of reckless indifference 
as to the future. The women, too, are vain, conceited, insolent, and 
supercilious, though they can be exceedingly graceful in manner, and 
at times even fascinating, notwithstanding their harsh, shrill voices, 
which are usually pitched in a particularly high key. Their only 
object in life appears to be, to enrich their milliners at the expense of 
their husbands, and to display on their persons, the greatest possible 
quantity of silk, or satin, or muslin, of every hue under the sun. In 
the company of men they are comparatively silent, though quivering 
with “nods and becks and wreathed smiles ;” and it is only among 
themselves that they give the reins to their tongues, and show of what 
volubility female utterance is capable. To their children they are 
excessively indulgent, so long as they are too young to enter into 
rivalry with themsely, es, but ‘they take no trouble to impart a sound 
moral training, or to set up for their guidance any higher standard 
than the ruling fashion of the day. To float with the stream, to go 
with the multitude—that is, the fashionable multitude—is the sole 
principle they teach, or pretend to illustrate by example. 

The fact is, the Empire is Materialism. It is the reign of brute 
force tempered by sensuality. Success, however achieved, is alone 
respected. The means are as nothing, the end alone is regarded. 
Somewhere in Louis Napoleon’s writings it is laid down as an indis- 
putable dogma, that there is nothing demoralising in the supremacy 
of the sword; and that while the arts of peace and the pursuit of 
riches corrupt and enervate the national character, a thirst for martial 
glory elevates and purifies it. M. Eugene Pelletan, indeed, is of a 
different opinion, for he insists that under a military and warlike 
government the men are enslaved by the women, that is, through their 
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alone is possessed of sound knowledge and useful ideas, he draws the 
conclusion that in such circumstances the society of the equally 
beautiful but more amusing Hetaira will be preferred to that of her 
insipid, if virtuous, sister. And to satisfy ourselves of the general 
truthfulness of this theory, we need only turn to authentic pictures 
of the court of the first Napoleon. At the same time it may be freely 
conceded that a too assiduous devotion to mammon is also apt to lower 
the moral tone, by engendering a hard selfishness, by confounding 
wealth with desert, and by exalting the acquisition of wealth to the 
rank of a meritorious achievement. But it is at least equally un- 
questionable that the certain consequences of passing one’s children 
through the fire to Moloch are a vain egotism, an intolerable insolence 
of demeanour, an habitual contempt for human sympathies, an un- 
happy disdain for all that is weak, an immoderate admiration of all 
that is strong. And history tells us that the restless excitability induced 
by frequent indulgence in warlike enterprise, and consequent imperil- 
ment of life and limb, seeks a natural outlet, during the intervals of 
peace, by plunging headlong into the most hazardous speculations, 
airily based upon the doctrine of chances. Reckless gambling super- 
sedes legitimate commerce ; patient industry is held to indicate the 
absence of ingenuity and self-reliance ; and the episodes and accidents 
of life are reduced to a system of lotteries. And of these, not one 
contains fewer prizes or a greater number of blanks than the lottery 
of marriage; for though, according to M. Michelet, Frenchwomen 
make the best as well as the worst of wives, little, if any, circum- 
spection is displayed by the generality of Frenchmen in their choice 
of a partner for life. It is not so much a bosom friend and companion 
they seek, as a dowered and unsalaried housekeeper, who shall also 
transmit their name and property to another generation. They have 
been, besides, so harassed by wars, and revolutions, and all sorts 
of acts of political violence, that they have come to look upon wedlock, 
likewise, as a matter for a cowp d'état. The Rape of the Sabines, that 
brilliant writer sarcastically remarks, would have suited them exactly. 
The unmarried men would like nothing better than to organize an 
expedition and make a vazzia among the unmarried women. As for 
the feelings and aflections of the bride, that is quite a secondary con- 
sideration. She is free, however, to weep in private over the desolation 
of mind and heart into which she has been sold, or flung, through the 
interested calculations or utter indifference of her parents, with full 
knowledge of the dire consequences that might be expected to ensue. 
But fidelity to the nuptial couch is a question that concerns the 
husband, not them: and it would be an insult to him, to their 
daughter, and to themselves, to anticipate the bare possibility of public 
scandal. 


In his clever, but certainly not profound or satisfactory, review 
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of the position held by the mother in a French family, M. Pelletan 
asserts that the question at issue between man and woman does not 
touch upon their relative superiority or inferiority, but turns upon the 
special calling of the latter. This riddle he proceeds to solve according 
to the popular notion, by proclaiming a young girl’s vocation to be— 
to please; a wennea's—to love ; a mother’s—to rear her babe; and a 
grandmother’s—to go to confession and to entertain company. The 
first part of this programme is carried out with minute deliberation. 
The maiden is carefully fitted out as a privateer, and duly provided 
with letters of marque ; but a capture once effected, she must dismantle 
as fast as possible. ‘To employ her means of captivation after she has 
secured a husband would be a pure loss of time and power if directed 
against her captive, and perilous to herself if directed against any 
other individual. 

All writers on the state of society in France at the present time 
agree in this, that female education is either totally neglected, or 
shamefully misconducted. The father seldom, if ever, interferes in 
the affairs of his household, or with the bringing up of his children, 
certainly not of his daughters. The result is, that they are brought 
up in such hopeless ignorance of all which they ought to know, and 
with such a pernicious familiarity with all which they could dispense 
with knowing, that no man of refined feelings and liberal ideas can, 
for a continuance, experience heartfelt pleasure in their society, or 
make them his real friends and companions. Marriage thus becomes 
a mere union of bodies: a simple affair of eating and drinking in the 
same room, of sleeping under the same roof, and of raising up a suc- 
cessor to the joint property. Such is the mature judgment passed 
upon the women of France of the present day by the most earnest and 
thoughtful writers among their own fellow-countrymen. 

In what class of society in France, asks M. Pelletan, shall a man look 
for a wife with whom he can freely interchange ideas and sentiments ? 
Not among the agricultural labourers: for the peasant girl is a mere 
machine, prematurely used up by hard labour. Exposed to all weathers, 
indifferently fed, coarsely clad, she watches the sheep, thins the leaves 
of the vine, hoes the field, looks after the broodlings, makes hay, helps 
in harvest time, prepares the soup, bakes the bread, and attends to the 
washing. For her there is no repose, no relaxation, no time for the 
mind to form—nothing but work, work, work. Above this substratum 
is seen the Norman farmer’s wife, well-to-do in worldly goods, abun- 
dantly fed, and comfortably attired ; but she, too, is busy all day with 
her poultry-yard, garden, and dairy, and her mind remains embedded 
in matter. The condition of the manufactory g girl is still worse, from 
every point of view. She is only a “hand,” only a part of the steam- 
engines, an inferior adjunct of the costly machinery. She eats and 
drinks when she can, and what she can, and sleeps in a miserable 
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garret, with one who is not her husband; and if a child be born and 
survive the first half-hour it is carried off to a foundling hospital, or 
to a Salle d’Asile. The position of the well-employed, skilled artizan 
is, indeed, superior to any of these. His wages enable his wife to 
devote herself to the promotion of his material comforts, to keeping his 
house in order, and to cooking his food to please his palate. The 
children are brought up at home, and early trained to habits of 
industry until of an age to be sent out into the world to earn their 
own livehihood. But even here nothing is thought of but work—the 
body is everything, the mind a cypher. There remains, then, the 
class that styles itself wealthy and independent, and in France there 
are very few girls belonging to this section of society who do not 
possess a dower, more or less considerable. 

The education of a young lady begins with what concerns the 
toilette. She learns to sew, to embroider, to tie a ribbon, to put in a 
pin, to fit on a dress, to arrange a flower in her hair. In other words, 
she is taught that dress is the first consideration. Her personal 
attractions, however, can hardly be said to be of secondary importance. 
She, therefore, acquires the art of walking, or rather of gliding, with 
grace. She is bidden to hold herself upright without stiffness, and to 
assist nature, where needful, by hiding a little here,“by showing a 
good deal there. ‘Then she must know when to smile, and how much 
to bestow on this person and how much on that. To droop the eye- 
lids and assume an air at once modest and provocative is also an art 
that may one day stand her in good stead. In addition to these out- 
ward and visible attractions, a well-bred damsel is expected to possess 
the accomplishments that are indispensable in good society. While 
yet in her early youth she will dance with languor, she will martyrize 
the piano, she will sing—falsely, perhaps, but with abundant fire and 
animation. Should her voice fail her altogether, she must be content 
to handle the pencil and the brush, and to improve upon nature. 
As for the development of her intellectual faculties, continues M. 
Pelletan, she is sent for a year or two to a boarding-schocl, or a con- 
vent, where she obtains a vague notion of orthography, and begins to 
suspect that it is the earth which revolves, and not the sun. After a 
while she will even afiirm that two and two make four, and become 
almost capable of checking the different items in the cook’s marketing 
account. Here and there an ambitious mother adds a smattering of 
English or Italian, but such polyglot erudition is apt to be mis- 
taken for pedantry, and, after all, it is only the most superlative 
aristocrats who, aiming at eccentricity, care to read the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” or the works of Metastasio without the intermedium of a 
translation. 

In the matter of ideas a well-born maiden remains to her wedding 
day a blank page. Of the world, of life, of man, of herself, she 
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knows no more than she does of her catechism, which she once learned 
by rote without attaching more importance to it than to her first 
communion, “a sacramental ceremony performed in white muslin.” 
She is willing to believe that there is a Paradise—perhaps even, a 
place of future punishment for common people—since M. le Curé 
affirms such to be the case, and it would be ill manners to doubt his 
word. <A certain amount of religion is requisite for all who have the 
privilege of moving in good society, though usually considered prefer- 
able if seasoned with a good dash of superstition. Every young lady 
who has had the advantage of a fashionable education is expected to 
confess herself once a month, to go to Mass on Sunday, to make the 
sign of the Cross with holy water, and to eat fish on Friday ; but in 
all this she need see no more than a respectable formality, to be placed 
in the same category with the etiquette relating to morning calls. 
From time to time the marriageable damsel takes up a book, but 
history wearies her, though, as Mme. de Stiiel observes, in a country 
where they cut off women’s heads it is as well to know something of 
politics. Serious books of any kind are voted a bore and conjure up 
the blue devils, but with the aid of a sentimental love-story even an 
autumn day in the country may be endured. The theatre, however, 
is prized far above any novel, for there romance is seen in action. 
The impulsive maiden feels as if she herself were a part of the 
spectacle and one of the performers; she vibrates in common with 
others ; she swims, as it were, in a flood of electric passion. There, 
too, for the first time she forms some idea of the meaning of love, and 
upon that idea may depend the whole course of her future life. She 
sees, moreover, after what fashion a point-blank declaration of love is 
made and received, and how a too presumptuous admirer may be kept 
at arms’ length without being offended and sent adrift. Such, accord- 
ing to M. Pelletan, is the usual extent and character of the education 
bestowed upon a young girl destined to move in the higher circles of 
French society. The only chords in her heart that have been de- 
veloped are coquetry and a sentimental imagination. She has been 
taught how to attract, and she has learned how to dream. But is such 
training likely to fit her for becoming a suitable companion for a man, 
or a sensible mother for his children ? 

The lively, if biting, satire of M. Eugene Pelletan is more than 
confirmed by the grave and sorrowful strictures of M. Michelet, who 
does not hesitate to affirm that all French girls belonging to the more 
opulent classes—with, of course, a few rare exceptions—are inspired 
by their mothers with ideas and fancies long since exploded among 
men. Female education, as at present conducted in France, he 
stigmatises as negative et stérilisante, not only as regards the worldly 
and precocious maidens who become women without ever being girls, 
but as regards those also who have enjoyed national or adventitious 
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advantages over their fellows, but are nevertheless as devoid of colour 
and vitality as a plant cultivated in a dark cellar. 

As Frenchwomen generally marry at an early age, the husband’s in- 
fluence would probably in time counteract the errors of their youthful 
training were matrimony an affair of the heart, and not a sordid calcula- 
tion of the brain. Everybody who has ever been to Antwerp knows 
how love, in the case of Quentin Matsys, out of a Mulciber wrought 
an Apelles, and were a fair chance afforded to that potent magician 
there is no reason why he should not work equally marvellous trans- 
formations in the case of the fair daughters of France, even under 
the sway of the sabre. Unhappily, there is no standing-point for the 
mighty wizard whence to apply his lever to move a world of ignorance 
and frivolity. Men and women in France are matched according to 
their respective means and prospects, and without the slightest 
reference to congeniality of tastes and pursuits. On attaining his 
thirtieth year, says M. Pelletan, a Frenchman begins to weary of 
extravagance and dissipation, and settles down to his work in sober 
earnest. In one way or another he contrives to purchase a share in 
some mercantile or professional occupation, and then looks around him 
for a wife to act as his Minister of the Interior. Within the circle of 
every marriageable young lady’s acquaintance there exists an elderly 
person apparently created for the express purpose of providing her 
with a husband. To this matrimonial Broker, or Sister of Charity, 
— It seems the most natural and proper thing in the world that a girl 
with a fortune of her own should be united to a man who happens to 
want such an article. She therefore names the amount to the latter, 
and, if the figure suits his views and expectations, she sets about 
establishing mutual relations between the owner of the fortune and 
her chosen client. As soon as the ice is broken on both sides the 
suitor solicits a personal interview because, as the Code confers upon 
the damsel the privilege of a veto, it may be assumed that she is 
entitled at least to see the face of the man in whose house it is pro- 
posed she should reside for the remainder of her days. A meeting is 
accordingly arranged to come off in the presence of the young lady’s 
mother, or other discreet and experienced matron. At the appointed 
time the maiden descends to the drawing-room in a toilette the very 
embodiment of simplicity and unstudied elegance—so thoroughly has 
she mastered the art of concealing art. She seats herself on a low 
stool by her mother’s side, and becomes intensely interested with her 
embroidery. The suitor arrives, also got up for the occasion, his 
outer man fresh from his tailor, and with the air of one who expects 
to carry the place by assault. Salutations are politely exchanged, and 
also a few remarks on the current topics of the day. A pause then 
ensues, until the gentleman, gathering himself together, rushes at the 
“bull-finch” before him and clears it at a bound. Having expounded 
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his budget, he takes his leave perfectly satisfied with the impression 
he has made, if not with that which he has himself received. For, all 
this time the other high contracting party has remained silent, or 
answered only in monosyllables, though naturally prepossessed in 
favour of the man who has paid her the compliment of selecting her 
from among her fellows to preside over his house. Should the wooer 
not repent of his morning’s work, both sides proceed to the negotia- 
tion of the marriage contract. This is done in a business-like manner, 
and as between entire strangers. When the respective signatures 
have been affixed to the irrevocable deed, a little love-making is per- 
mitted, and the young people see each other daily, for an hour or so 
at a time, and even walk together in the garden, if there happen to 
be one, but of course always under the vigilant guardianship of the 
maternal eye. The young lady is probably not displeased to have a 
male companion, though now and then she may, perchance, be tempted 
to ask herself why, if this be love, so much fuss should be made about 
it. But time and the hour run through the longest day, and at last 
the twain become one—one in name, one in interests, but still as 
widely severed as the poles in all that concerns the mind and the 
heart. 

Devoid of occupation, destitute of internal resources, and for the 
most part neglected by their husbands, married women in good society, 
in France, have only the alternative of bigotry or pleasure, and they 
naturally commence with the latter—frequently in the end crowning 
a life of futility, not untainted by sin, with a fit of sour devotion, just 
as in olden times men compounded for a life of lawless self-indulgence 
by being buried in a friar’s “garb of woe.” It may be questioned, 
however, if there is as much actual infidelity to the marriage-bed in 
the present as in the past gencration—not so much, indeed, through 
the influence of religious belief, or of a higher moral standard, as 
through the comparative absence of temptation. In fact, if a woman 
be not companionable as a wife, she is not likely to be so as a mistress. 
Besides, married women have now-a-days to contend against a large 
field of competitors, with all the chances against them. Frenchmen of 
the present day, if not less frivolous, are certainly less impressionable 
than their predecessors of the old school of gallantry; and having 
become practical and prosaic, they have lost their passion for bonnes 
fortunes. An affair of the heart takes up time that might be more 
profitably devoted to affairs of the Bourse. If not less expensive, it is 
less troublesome and less dangerous to keep a mistress, with regard to 
whom there need be no restraint and no self-sacrifice, except of a pecu- 
niary nature, and the association with whom is terminable at pleasure. 
It must not be forgotten that the social evil in France wears a very 
different aspect to what it has assumed in England. There is none of 
the coarse brutality, the rampant shamelessness, that render the streets 
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of London impassable after dark for women who have any respect for 
themselves, or even for their sex. But for that very reason it is all 
the more to be dreaded. Vice, in Paris at least, puts on the most 
seductive forms, employs the surest arts of fascination, and arrays 
itself in the most attractive colours. There is nothing to shock or 
disgust the yet unperverted mind, but everything to throw it off its 
guard, to ensnare and finally corrupt it in the absence of good example 
and precept, or the fear of public censure and reprobation. When the 
Cyprian goddess fled from Horsel, it was surely in Paris she fixed her 
shrine, for there the most dashing equipages, the most costly robes, 
the most sumptuous furniture, the most exquisite dainties, and the 
“red, red gold,” are openly and lavishly laid upon her altar, and it is 
her nymphs and priestesses who set the fashion in dress and in every 
style of eccentric extravagance. Indeed it was only last spring season 
a subject of complaint among “the daughters of marble,” that the 
respectable women aped their manners and imitated their costume so 
closely and successfully that it was a hard task to distinguish between 
“ professionals” and “amateurs.” And it was regarded as a flash of 
genius when one, more inventive than her fellows, suggested that on 
the Longchamps Derby-day the frail sisterhood should surcharge their 
carriages with cut flowers. How the signal passed through the rebel 
ranks is a mystery, but it is certain that the votaries of the Foam-boon 
appeared on that occasion in great force, each with her brougham or 
caleche stuffed and loaded with bouquets, to the utter discomfiture of 
the uninitiated. 

M. Dupin, in his recent attack on “ the unbridled luxury of women,” 
has been accused of wilful exaggeration, and it must be admitted that 
he laid on his colours too unsparingly, through confounding two things 
all too similar and yet not the same. He omitted to make any sort of 
distinction between the /uwe effrené of the grand-monde, and the luwxe 
effronté of the demi-monde. There is this excuse, however, to be 
made for him, that in outward appearance it really is very difficult to 
draw such a line. The reckless mania for dress, which just now rages 
with the fury of an epidemic among the women of France, is even 
more glaring by the seaside than in Paris. There the one end and 
object of life appears to be to surpass all others, not only in costliness, 
but in originality of attire. The most fantastic fashions are flaunted 
through the narrow, dirty streets of dreary little bathing villages; 
while the richest silks and satins of the most delicate hue are trailed 
over the moist sands, or exposed to the burning sun on the terrace of 
the etablissement, their speedy destruction furnishing a welcome though 
unneeded excuse for some fresh and still more startling novelty. If 
rich people alone indulged in such follies, it would be a less serious, if 
still a very regretable, matter ; but the evil is rapidly spreading down- 
wards to the lower strata of society, in spite of the opposition it there 
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encounters on the part, not only of husbands and fathers, but also of 
youthful aspirants to connubial bliss. Not many months ago an open 
air meeting was held at Marseilles, at which some hundreds of young 
men pledged themselves not to change their condition until women had 
come to their senses, and learned to be more moderate in their personal 
expenditure. But it is clear that the remedy must come from the 
same quarter whence the distemper first broke out. Notwithstanding 
the pure and simple elegance of her present style of dress, and while 
entertaining sincere and profound respect for her many virtues, no one 
can deny the fact that the Empress Eugénie is answerable for much of 
the wild extravagance that is rendering the women of France an object 
of mingled ridicule and terror to their own countrymen. Her Imperial 
Majesty cannot be held altogether guiltless of having given the first 
impulse to the present inordinate passion for brave apparel and out- 
ward adorning of the person, and, therefore, to her does it belong to 
check the further spread of the fatal and outrageous folly by discoun- 
tenancing its indulgence within the walls of her palace. The disorder 
has now grown to such a height that the most disastrous results must 
ensue to the national character, if prompt measures be not adopted for 
its immediate mitigation, and eventual subjection to the rules of good 
taste and common sense. It were vain to attempt to legislate against 
it, for sumptuary laws in the nineteenth century would certainly be an 
anachronism and an egregious blunder. Equally vain is the idea of 
writing it down, unless women in “ good society ” can first be persuaded 
to read something more serious than a Journal of Fashions, or the last 
novel by George Sand. As for poor M. Dupin, all that he has yet 
succeeded in doing is in furnishing the design of an additional costume, 
and in raising a good-natured laugh at his own expense, as even the 
fair objects of his vituperation admit, with a smile, that he is—“ very 
amusing.” 

















Dead yet Speaking. 


A saunter through a gallery of authentic historical portraits is one of 
the pleasantest, and is certainly not the least profitable, of recreations. 
Let us abhor the trite and the common-place ever so heartily, we are 
obliged, in the presence of the representatives of dead and gone great- 
ness, once so real, to be trite and common-place in our thoughts, to 
admit the sentiment and the conviction of the transitoriness of earthly 
grandeur, with a force and reality which have power to make such 
reflections seem almost novel. The transitoriness of greatness does, 
indeed, impress itself upon the mind ; as the eye wanders from face to 
face, among those of whom nothing but a picture and a name re- 
mains, but not its unreality. It was not unreal while it lasted, it was 
a “substantial thing ;’ the set phrase in which moralists and philo- 
sophers deny it, in which they call it a vain shadow, an empty delusion, 
an image, or a phantom, is but a form, and a very unconvincing form, 
of cant. If we would understand the history of mankind aright, 
an affected depreciation of rank and position is as sedulously to be 
avoided as an undue exaltation of those possessions, of an uncandid 
estimate of the means of their attamment. The great historical monu- 
ments which dynasties, systems, and forms of national expression have 
left to the study of the world, do not individualize history as portraits 
individualize it; to the latter belong the charm of the memoir, the 
human interest stronger than that inspired by even the most complete 
and brilliant generalization. 

That which art does for the student of history, when she reproduces 
the faces and forms of those who impressed themselves upon their times, 
literature does for the same student, in the production of such a work as 
the “History of the Dormant and Extinct Peerages of the British Em- 
pire.” Not around a face looking out from the canvas, from under hood 
or helmet, crown or coif, does it group historical events and memories, but 
around the central point of an illustrious name. Thus, from the general 
vague view of the past, this book leads us to the individual, and is not 
only the complete catalogue of former dignities which it assumes to 
be, but a volume of biographical records, as romantic and suggestive 
as they are curious and authentic. Taken singly, and traced from their 
origin to their extinction, or in great historic groups, these ancient 
names, with their appanage of noble and chivalrous dignities, render 
history a living study ; they take away its dryness, and fill its records 
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with a “deep-veined humanity.” Knights and nobles are dead, and 
their titles are no more heard in the land in whose dust they sleep, 
but they yet speak great things of the annals of England. To the 
grand historic names of the far past a warlike splendour attaches, the 
ghostly pageant summoned up by fancy at their mention sweeps by 
with a sound of battle, with the gleam of spears and the rustle of 
banners ; while those of a later date, dead and gone like the others, 
are associated with the struggles, the contending interests, and the 
mighty progress of political science and social advance. The loftier, 
simpler, ruder interests are the most attractive to the imagination, 
which kindles readily at the recital of the deeds, the tracing of the 
destinies, of men who were called Beauchamp, De Vere, De Lacy, 
Mowbray, Bohun, Fitz-Alan, Tudor, Percy, Plantagenet, and Mortimer. 

To trace in the pages of Ulster King of Arms the genealogical story 
of these dignities, is to read the history of those olden days in England, 
with a commentary as suggestive as it is reliable. It is to understand 
the power of those great feudal lords, originating in valorous deeds, 
in loyal devotion, strengthened by their alliances, extending on all 
sides, and uniting the rank, wealth, and influence of the kingdom into 
a few family phalanxes. Individuals, however magnificent their 
endowments of rank and fortune, can never again mean so much, 
can never again be so important to the commonwealth, as in the 
grand, rude centuries which came after the Conquest; they belonged 
to a phase of human existence utterly past, and it can hardly fall to 
the lot of the historian or the artist again to chronicle lives so in- 
dividual and characteristic, or to represent scenes so splendid, grand, 
or lamentable. 

The history of forfeited peerages is peculiarly rich in historical inte- 
rest. This penalty has been but rarely inflicted for mean crimes, and 
we never associate it with the idea of disgrace. Several of the most 
ancient and historic of our peerage dignities are under attainder, whose 
reversal would bring about changes thus enumerated by Sir Bernard 
Burke : 

“The Earl of Stamford would be Marquis of Dorset; the Duke of 
Buccleugh, Duke of Monmouth; the Earl of Abergavenny, Earl of 
Westmoreland; Captain Charles Stannaret Eustace, Viscount Bal- 
tinglass ; and Mr. Marmion Ferrers, of Backlesby Clinton, might prove 
his right to be Earl of Derby by a creation older than that of the 
Stanleys.” 

From the central figure of the Conqueror, to the least known, the 
least renowned, of those on whom he conferred dignity, the long line is 
lighted by historic light shed from Sir Bernard Burke’s pages. To 
follow it a little way is only to indicate a source of pleasure to such 
as have taste and leisure to pursue it to the end. On some points 
this light sparkles with an exceptional brightness, alluring the atten- 
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tion to rest there, and think its indications out. Such a point is the 
name of Hugh de Beauchamp, the companion in arms of William the 
Norman, who gave him large estates in Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Bedfordshire. Through the stirring times of the Norman 
Conquest, and the transition period of social existence which followed 
the violent political changes which it produced, Beauchamp is in the 
foremost rank, like Chester and Arundel. One son had a barony con- 
ferred upon him by William Rufus, and became the ancestor of the 
Beauchamps of Bedford; and another, William, succeeded his father, 
and seems to have lived a peaceful life, largely increasing his substance 
and growing in honour. With the third Beauchamp, vicissitude 
began, and a survey of his life takes us into all the romance and 
adventure of the civil war, by which the Normans soon contrived 
to disturb and embitter the success which had attended their splendid 
coup. Stephen dispossessed Beauchamp—a zealous adherent of the 
Empress Maud—of the Castle of Worcester; but the game changed, 
and Henry II. restored all he had lost, and added new wealth and 
honours. With the son of the seventh Beauchamp, the feudal Lord 
of Elmley, the house reached its most splendid title, and in this, as 
in many other instances in these curious records, the dignity came 
by a woman. ‘The sister and heiress of William Mauduit, Earl of 
Warwick, was the mother of the famous Lord Beauchamp, who was a 
distinguished Captain in the Welsh and Scotch wars of Edward I. His 
son, Guy, so called in remembrance of the famous Saxon, Earl of 
Warwick, played an important part in the story of two reigns. He 
fought gallantly at Falkirk, under Edward I.; at the siege of Caer- 
laverock, also, and on various occasions beyond the sea. For the 
weakness of the unfortunate Edward of Carnarvon, the imperious and 
patriotic noble had no compassion; he pursued the favourites whose 
fatal influence harmed his country with terrible determination ; he sat 
on the commission appointed by Parliament, 1310, to draw up regula- 
tions “ for the well-governing of the kingdom, and the king’s house- 
hold,” and he it was who ultimately hunted Piers Gaveston to his 
doom. “The Black Dog of Ardenne,” as the unlucky favourite had 
called the powerful earl, in his day of treacherous triumph, was keen 
of scent, and untiring of foot, and the hour came in which he ran his 
prey to the death. Beauchamp was too strong, and too high for the 
touch of the law, or the blight of the feeble sovereign’s helpless dis- 
pleasure and anguish, and easily procured a royal pardon, but he 
was not too strong or too high for the vengeance which strikes in 
the dark, and there is little doubt that Gaveston’s friends poisoned 
him. His son and successor was only two years old when the 
great earl died; and before another year his widow, a De Bohun on 
the mother’s side, had paid a fine of five hundred marks for license to 
marry William la Zouche, of Ashby. His little heir’s career began 
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under brilliant auspices. Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster,— 
destined to a terrible fate,—and Henry, his brother, were the child’s 
sponsors; and two years after his father’s death, Edward II., who 
could hardly have been expected to love Beauchamp’s son, applied to 
the Pope for a dispensation to enable the earl to marry his cousin 
Catherine, daughter of Roger de Mortimer, Lord Wigmore. At six 
years old, by special license from the crown, he was permitted to do 
homage, and assume his hereditary offices of Sheriff of Worcestershire, 
and Chamberlain of the Exchequer. While still almost a boy, Thomas 
de Beauchamp rivalled, under the third Edward, the achievements of 
his grandfather under the first. 

The companion in arms of the Black Prince, he preceded him in his 
military career by a little, and then bore him company in all his cam- 
paigns. At Cressy, he hada high command, and at Poictiers, where his 
battle-axe was as omnipresent as was, centuries after, the snow-white 
plume at Ivry, he took the Archbishop of Sens prisoner with his own 
hand, and received 8000 marks as his ransom. When the royal darling 
of England was living in his French domains, the earl, still young, took 
the cross, and went to Palestine, whither he returned with added fame. 
The home life of the earl did not lack activity and usefulness. He 
rebuilt the walls of Warwick Castle, demolished’in the time of the 
Mauduits, he administered the affairs of his immense estates as became 
a feudal lord; endowed with a conscience, he founded the choir of the 
collegiate church of St. Mary, built a booth hall in the market place, 
and made the town of Warwick toll free. Surely a great, stirring, 
romantic, noble life—rich, too, in domestic blessings, for he had many 
children, and among their alliances are names which open up new 
and wide sources of historic interest—a life which might have ended 
in the peace of his splendid home, but did not, for the great earl died 
of the plague, in 1369, at Calais, where he had just achieved a victory 
over the French. Something of the romantic splendour of Edward’s 
own life and reign is extended to the stories of all the great men who 
surrounded his standard and his throne; splendour and prosperity 
which died out with the life that expired in utter solitude at Shene, 
when the old warrior and statesman turned his eyes away from watch- 
ing the silver river, and closed them in death. The son of his gallant 
and faithful noble was appointed governor to Edward’s orphan grand- 
son, but Thomas de Beauchamp, the fourth Earl of Warwick, was not 
loyal to his trust. Long before Richard’s majority the earl was in 
arms, with the king’s uncle, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and assist- 
ing to constrain the assembling of parliament. This disastrous al- 
liance brought terrible consequences to Beauchamp, whom we follow, 
in fancy, not through a glorious career like his father’s, but to his 
trial and condemnation, to the commutation of his sentence, and his 
banishment to the Isle of Man, the granting of all his castles, manors, 
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and estates to Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, son and successor of 
Thomas Holland, the Black Prince’s stepson, with the custody of 
Richard Beauchamp, his son and heir. These were heavy troubles for 
one of the greatest of England’s great, but they did not always endure. 
Henry IV. released the earl, and reinstated him in all his possessions. 
Happier than many of its later occupants, the Beauchamp Tower 
opened for him upon liberty, not upon Tower Hill, and the block. 
His wife was Margaret, daughter of Lord Ferrers, of Groby, a name 
by which a volume of history and romance are suggested, and his 
only son contributed one of the most splendid pages to the story of 
chivalry. No romance writer could depict a more brilliant, a more 
picturesque career than that which tame trite history relates of the 
young knight, who, like his father, had royal sponsors. He was made 
a knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Henry IV., and at that of 
his queen, a year later, he displayed extraordinary gallantry i in the 
lists. When Henry took the field against Owen Glendower, it was 
Beauchamp who captured the rebels’ banner and put him to flight ; 
and then, in all the fulness of that triumph, fought against the 
Percys immediately after, at the memorable battle of Shrewsbury, and 
won the Garter as the royal guerdon of his deeds. Anon, we find 
him following in all respects his illustrious grandsire’s career, as far as 
the changed times enabled him. He could not indeed take the cross, 
but he made a pilgrimage to Palestine, whose story reads like an old 
fairy-tale, or one of Don Quixote’s dear romances. In the quaint 
words of Dugdale, fancy will find material for many a fiction. 

The fame of the noble English knight had preceded him to Pales- 
tine, and the heathen Soldan was eager to honour him, when he came 
to offer christian homage at the tomb of Christ; and set up his arms 
upon the north side of the temple. Precious gems, costly robes, and 
cloths of gold and silver, were given to the mighty soldier from the 
west, whose ancestor had struck hard blows in Palestine for a vain 
possession. So, the gallant and pious pilgrimage accomplished, Richard 
de Beauchamp returned to England, to be constituted Lord High 
Steward by Henry V.—to whom, when Prince of Wales, the earl had 
done good seryice—and to aid that orthodox and intolerant monarch 
in his strife with the Lollards. A full, vigorous life, was that of 
Beauchamp ; if we take a page from it anywhere, at random, we will 
find a romance of chivalry, a picturesque poem. Here is one: the 
place, Calais, the date, 1416, in the third year of the reign of Henry 
VI. Told in the simplest words, it transports us at once to the realm 
and the atmosphere of chivalry. 

“Challenges were sent by the earl, under fictitious names, to the 
king’s court at France, where three French knights received them, and 
promised their fellows to meet at a day and place assigned. Whereof 
the first was a knight called Sir Gerard Herbannes, who called him- 
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self Le Chevalier Rouge; the second a famous knight named Sir 
Hugh Launay, calling himself Le Chevalier Blanc; and the third a 
knight called Sir Collard Fines. Twelfth-day, in Christmas, being 
appointed for the time that they should meet, in a land called the 
Parkhedge of Gynes. On which day the earl came into the field 
with his face covered, a plume of ostrich-feathers upon his helm, and 
his horse trapped with the Lord of Toney’s arms (one of his ancestors), 
viz., argent a manch gules. When, first encountering with the 
Chevalier Rouge, at the third course he unhorsed him ; and so re- 
turned with closed vizor, unknown, to his position, whence he sent to 
that knight a good courser. The next day he came into the field 
with his vizor closed, a chaplet on his helm, and a plume of ostrich- 
feathers aloft, his horsed trapped with the arms of Hanslap, viz., 
silver two bars gules. When he met with the Blanc knight, with 
whom he encountered, smote off his vizor thrice, broke his besagurs 
and other harneys, and returned victoriously to his pavilion with all 
his own habiliments safe, and as yet not known to any, from whence 
he sent the Blanc knight a good courser. But the morrow after, viz., 
the last day of the justs, he came with his face open, and his helmet 
as the day before, save that the chaplet was rich with pearls and 
precious stones, and in his coat-of-arms, of Guy and Beauchamp 
quarterly, having the arms of Toney and Hanslap on his trappers, 
and said: ‘That as he had, in his own person, performed the service 
the two days before, so, with God’s grace, he would the third.’ Where- 
upon, encountering with Sir Collard Fines, at every stroke he bore him 
backward to his horse; insomuch, as the Frenchman saying ‘that he 
himself was bound to his saddle, he alighted, but presently got up 
again, but all being ended he returned to his pavilion, sent to Sir 
Collard Fines a fair courser, feasted all the people, gave to these three 
knights great rewards, and so rode to Calais with great honour.” 
About this time was held the Council of Constance, and there the 
great earl was present; there, too, he diversified the gravity and 
tedium of momentous deliberation by “slaying a certain duke in just- 
ing.” Then we find him with King Henry at the siege of Caen, 
and upon its surrender appointed governor of the castle. He was 
made, on the death of Plantagenet, Duke of Bedford, Lieutenant- 
General of the whole realm of France and Duchy of Normandy. 
When the end came, the earl’s body was brought from his castle 
of Bonn to his native land, and laid in the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, at Warwick. The magnificent tomb which marks his resting- 
place is still to be seen, and is surpassed by only one other monu- 
ment in England, that of Henry VII. Full of riches and honours 
Richard de Beauchamp died, and left a magnificent inheritance to the 
fair boy, who, having at nineteen years old tendered his services for 
the defence of the Duchy of Aquitaine, was created, in 1444, Premier 
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Earl of England, and accorded the right, secured to his heirs, of 
wearing a golden coronet in the presence of the king. The life of the 
sixth earl was as brilliant as it was brief. A whole romance is in the few 
lines into which the chronicler compresses his story ; and the alliances 
made by his sisters lead us into numerous by-paths of history, full of rich 
reminiscence. One of these sisters married Sir Richard Nevil, son and 
heir of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, and was appointed to a great destiny. 
Her brother, made Duke of Warwick, and crowned King of the Isle of 
Wight by the royal hands of Henry VI., died in his twenty-fourth 
year, leaving an infant daughter, whose mother was Richard Nevil’s 
sister. With him the dukedom and the male line of this branch of 
the Beauchamps expired, but the earldom and the immense wealth 
devolved upon the little Anne, then two years old. The baby Countess 
of Warwick died four years later, and her aunt, then Countess of 
Salisbury, brought the earldom of Warwick to add to the splendour and 
the dignity of “the king-maker.” So by a glance along this illustrious 
line, we are carried from the companion-in-arms of the first of the 
Norman sovereigns to the arbiter of the destinies of the houses of 
York and Lancaster ; to one whose history equals in romantic interest, 
in splendid achievement, and outdoes in vicissitude the annals of the 
Beauchamps. 

When the great earl’s daughter inherited from the baby-countess, 
doubly her niece, few in England were higher placed or more highly 
dowered than Anne of Warwick. The “ stout earl,” her husband, had 
inherited from his mother, the heiress of Montacute, the baronies of 
Montacute and Monthermer. His father’s brilliant and eventful career 
had been terminated by the axe, but the cause of York had prospered 
since, and the great Earl of Salisbury and Warwick, “the greatest 
and last of the old Norman chivalry—kinglier in pride, in state, in 
possessions and renown, than the king himself,” lent it all the aid 
of his immense wealth, and well nigh irresistible power. The military 
career of the stout earl began with the battle of St. Albans, after 
which he was made Captain-General of Calais. Then we see him 
commanding the van of the Yorkists at Northampton, and signally 
defeating Margaret of Anjou. After the reverses of Wakefield, and 
the second battle of St. Albans, we find him making the great stroke, 
which was at once a military and a political triumph, reaching Lon- 
don, with the Earl of March, before Margaret’s victorious army ; 
proclaiming him as Edward IV., and securing his position by the 
great victory of Towton Field. We find him receiving honours and 
rewards from the hand in which he placed the sceptre; constituted 
warden of the East Marches, Constable of Dover, Lord Great Chamber- 
lain (which office his father had held before him), and Lord High 
Steward. At this time his official income alone reached the enormous 
sum of fowrscore thousand crowns. What was the secret history of 
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Warwick's quarrel with Edward? The nominal causes which history 
assigns are numerous and plausible enough, and the anger and mortifi- 
cation of the earl at the king’s rejection of the projected alliance 
with his daughter account for much. The habitual faithlessness of 
Edward, the ungoverned passion for whose gratification he risked so 
much, and left his children to pay so dearly in the swift coming 
future, must have deeply outraged and disgusted him. Siill, the 
yearning of a great man towards the work of his own hands is not 
easily overcome, and* Edward’s public acts hardly account for the 
sudden change ;—one does not like to call it treason ;—of the great 
earl. 

History had to wait for centuries, had to wait till the drama of the 
hundred days was played upon the stage of Europe, to parallel the 
celerity and the magnitude of the events which followed Nevil’s defec- 
tion from Edward. The compact between Margaret and Warwick, the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Lady Anne Nevil, another 
memorable and unhappy Anne of Warwick, the proclamation of 
Henry VI., the flight of Edward, Warwick’s appointment as Lord 
High Admiral, or, as the quaint and beautiful old title ran, “ Great 
Captain of the Sea ;” all this was done “ in the twink of an eye, in the 
draught of a breath.” A year saw the great game played out; saw 
Edward’s return, saw the prince taken prisoner at Tewkesbury, and 
inhumanly slain by the man who was afterwards Anne of Warwick's 
husband; saw the great earl and his brother, the Marquess of 
Montagu slain at Barnet Field, on Easter-day, and, with that of his 
life, the extinction of the honours of Warwick and Salisbury. Thus, 
the father died by the axe, the son on the field of battle; leaving no 
male heir, but two daughters, one an example of how great human 
misery can be in her own person—the other the mother of children 
whose destinies were terrible. Anne and her brave boy-husband’s 
heroic mother, are said to have witnessed the slaughter of the young 
prince by Gloucester’s order; and who can fail to regard, as among 
the most melancholy of the annals of the great, the young widow's 
after-story, the persecution she endured from her remorseless suitor, 
into whose hands—her gallant father slain—she fell immediately, her 
flight, her life as a common servant in London, the capture, the 
enforced marriage. The melancholy Lady Anne, made but a joyless 
queen of England, when her guilty husband’s crimes had all succeeded, 
and she sat by the deathbed of her little son, at Middleham, the lucky 
little boy who died almost in his babyhood, and who bore the title that 
had been her lover's, her first bridegroom’s, the title of Prince of 
Wales. And the wife of the king-maker, the richly dowered Countess 
of Warwick, who had brought him his second earldom. She had 
seen her husband’s career, she had seen Lancaster deposed, and 


York crowned; again, she had seen York in flight, and Lancaster 
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reinstated. She had seen her daughters married to royal spouses— 
Anne to the brave Prince of Wales, who had his mother’s valour, and 

‘more than her gentleness, and who was foully murdered; Isabel to 
the brother of her father’s false friend, the king of her father’s making, 
“ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,” the Clarence who is hardly more 
Shakespeare’s than he is Maclise’s, so well has the painter made us know 
his shallow beauty and impudent grace. Thus, the two sisters were 
parted by all the chasm of a civil war. She lived to see her widowed 
princess-daughter a wretched wife and queen, and a bereaved mother ; to 
know one son-in-law the murderer of the other, and of the children of his 
brother and king. She lived to hear of Bosworth Field and Richard’s 
death, and to witness the union of the Red Rose and the White, when 
those ‘whom she had loved were gone, when her greatness and her 
splendour, the dazzling delight of constant nearness to a throne had 
all vanished, and her lord’s name was attainted. Thus ends the 
history of the heiress of the baby-countess. 

After the earl’s death, the great heiress of the Beauchamps 
endured the greatest distress, being constrained to take sanctuary in 
the Abbey of Beanlieu, in Hampshire, where she remained a long 
time in a very mean condition, all the vast inheritance being, by 
authority of Parliament, taken from her and settled upon her 
daughters, Isabel and Anne, as if she herself had been naturally 
dead. But upon the death of these ladies her inheritance was re- 
stored, 3rd Henry VII., with power to alienate the same or any part 
thereof. This appears, however, to have been merely granted in order 
that she might transfer it to the king; for soon after, by special deed, 
and a fine thereupon, she passed the Warwick estates to King Henry 
VII., and his issue male, with remainder to herself and her heirs for 
ever. When she died is not exactly known, but she was living in the 
5th Henry VII. 

The Duchess of Clarence happily died young, leaving two children, 
a sori and a daughter. The first was Edward, Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury, who died on the scaffold in 1499. The second was Mar- 
garet, the illustrious Countess of Salisbury, one of the countless 
victims of Henry VIII., who was “fetched down” by the axe, when 
she would not lay her grey head upon the block and own herself a 
traitor ; she of whom Ainsworth makes the headsman sing : 

“Salisbury’s countess she would not die 
As a proud dame should, decorously, 
So I lifted my axe, and I split her skull, 
And the edge since then has been notched and dull.” 

Isabel Nevil’s was a strange fate, to have been the granddaughter 
of a man who died by the axe, the daughter of a man who was 
slain in battle, the wife of a man who was murdered by his brother, 
and the mother of two children destined to the scaffold. Long 
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after, the biographical history of England had another story to 
tell, more terrible in its personal details, and marked by equally 
numerous calamities. It was the story of Henrietta Maria, the’ 
daughter of a murdered father, the wife of a husband who died on 
the scaffold, the mother of one murdered daughter, and of one whose 
life wore itself out in prison ; the widow of one deposed sovereign and 
the mother of another whose destruction was wrought by her grand- 
son, the daughter of a queen, whom art has rendered doubly illustrious, 
whose alliance was the object of all the profoundest and most saga- 
cious policy of the statesmen of the day, and who died in want and 
exile in a Dutch town. 

We need but turn the pages of Sir Bernard Burke’s book at random, 
to find ourselves in the presence of innumerable historical pictures, 
which, while dealing with the actualities of the past, suggest 
possibilities for the future. The reversal of attainders, the resto- 
ration of extinct or dormant titles in the persons of those in 
whose veins runs the blood of their former holders, would, and 
in time may, link our modern more closely with our former his- 
tory. “The earldom of Wiltes,” says the author, “has a collateral 
heir male in Mr. Scrope, of Danby, the male representative of the 
house of Scrope, and the barony of Scrope of Bolton appears to 
belong to Henry James Jones, Esq., heir-general of the same illus- 
trious race; and Mr. Lowndes, of Chesham, and Mr. Selby Lowndes, 
of Whaddon, are co-heirs to the baronies of Montacute and Monther- 
mer (the magnificent dowry of Warwick’s mother). Sir Brooke W. 
Bridges, Bart., is in all probability entitled to the barony of Fitz 
Walter ; Lord Dufferin is undoubtedly the senior heir of the Earls of 
Clanbrassil ; Colonel Kemeys Tynte has established his co-heirship to 
the barony of Wharton; Mr. Ansthruther Thomson, of Charleton, 
Co. Fife, is heir-general of the St. Clairs, Earls of Orkney and Lords 
Sinclair ; a Dillon is unquestionably in existence, the rightful Earl of 
Roscommon ; and a Fitzpatrick, who ought to be Lord Upper Ossory ; 
Mr. O’Neill, of Shanes Castle, is the heir-general of the Lords O’Neill, 
as well as the possessor of their wide-spread estate.” The lustre and 
the charm of antiquity is upon these names. They have sounded in 
the council-chambers of the victorious Norman, and rung in the battle 
fields, they have marked the division of hearts and hands in the strife 
of the Civil Wars, they have been the rallying-cry of power and 
privilege, of force and faction, they have been heard, as though their 
sound was godlike, in the desolate wilds of the isles, and on “the 
green hills of holy Ireland ;” and it is surely permissible to wish that 


they should be again set in the high places which, on the whole, they 
adorned. 


O. P. 
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Che Vine and the Pine. 


Tue city of Bordeaux is happily situated for the study of all that is 
interesting in reference to these two very important and useful 
products of the vegetable kingdom. For scores of miles around in 
several directions all the slopes, and a large proportion of the flat 
lands, are rendered available for the staples of the district—wine and 
brandy. In one direction only, the south-west, we soon pass away from 
such cultivation, and enter a thirsty, sandy soil, stretching for a vast 
distance along the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and inhabited by a set 
of people whose necessities have obliged them to extend artificially the 
length of the legs supplied by nature, and who, if some of the earlier 
theories of development were well founded, should by this time have 
attained the condition of the flamingo, their stilts being converted 
into tibiee. Here flourish the pines. Amongst them is Arcachon, the 
capital of the pine country, as Bordeaux is of the wine country, and 
the two capitals are but a couple of hours distant by railroad. They 
are hardly rivals, the nature of their respective attractions being very 
different. A visit to this part of France is interesting in a double 
sense ; and though there is not any very striking or beautiful scenery 
around, for the country is flat and rather unpicturesque, there are 
many points of interest and importance that deserve to be studied. 

In the month of October, the one great subject of discussion through- 
out the whole neighbourhood is wine. The vintage is then just over, 
and the wine is fermenting. Last year (1865) every thing promised 
well, both for quantity and quality ; but in October there was still an 
anxious interest. The very finest wines (at least in the Sauterne or 
upper district of the Garonne) will be small in quantity, for the grapes 
have to be picked off the branch one by one as they become dead ripe, 
and an army of a hundred and fifty pickers, at work for weeks in one 
of the principal vineyards, had only collected enough during the fine 
weather to make one and a-half tonneaua (the Bordeaux tonneau 
contains 912 litres, or bottles, equivalent to about 150 gallons). The 
rainy and broken weather that prevailed towards and after the close 
of the ordinary period of the vintage completely stopped all progress, 
and the remaining grapes were only fit for inferior wines. Such are 
the risks in the higher and more perfect manufacture of the fruit of 
the grape. 

But on the whole the prospect was in the highest degree cheering, 
and the faces of the good Bordelais were broad and happy. The smell 
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of new wine and the noise of the hammering of casks prevailed on the 
quays. The grapes were gone and the vineyards were accessible. 
Having seen the cultivation of the grape in most of the principal 
districts in which it is grown (Burgundy and Champagne in France, 
the Rhine and the Moselle in Germany, the banks of the Theiss in 
Hungary, the districts around Cadiz, Malaga, and Valentia in Spain, 
the Upper Douro in Portugal, and Zante and Cephalonia in the 
Tonian Islands), I take some interest in examining and inquiring into 
the soil and treatment of the plant. Merely in this sense, and neither 
as a cultivator nor a connoisseur, I propose to throw together a few 
remarks that may be interesting as derived from information obtained 
on the spot. 

There are few crops of great value that seem to be so independent 
of any special provision or condition of soil as the grape. Vines 
flourish and: yield magnificent crops of the finest fruit in the slaty 
rocks of the Rhine, covered by a few handsful of transported soil, with 
hardly any perceptible calcareous element. Other vines in Greece 
yield grapes from which very rich wines are made, the soil being 
mere angular lumps of limestone-rock, forming a rubbish heap of 
material just as it has fallen from the mountains by natural weathering. 
Tokay is grown on alluvial mud. Here in the Bordeaux district the 
soil is very sandy and loose, chiefly a light, sandy, calcareous marl, 
with too little clay to be tenacious, and so much sharp siliceous sand 
that the rain washes out some of it after every shower that falls. 
There are in it many round siliceous pebbles (derived from beds of fine 
gravel in the neighbourhood), and many angular blocks of limestone 
from the strata below mixed with the soil, and no doubt yielding the 
prime constituents. Marls seem on the whole to afford the best soil 
for the vine, where it is highly cultivated for large crops in congenial 
climates, and to some extent or other marls are to be found in all the 
great wine countries except the Rhine.* The wines of the Rhine and 
Moselle are not rich in alcohol, and perhaps the cause may be found 
partly in the soil, though no doubt the climate helps. In some of 
the great vineyards of the Medoe district the soil, however, seems 
to consist of little more than sand and pebbles. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the vine in the Bordeaux and Cognac 
districts (Medoc and Sauterne, on the left bank of the Gironde, and 
both banks of the Garonne for wine; and the country between the 
Gironde and the Charente, and to the north of the Charente, for 
brandy) is planted in rows, from three to five feet apart, in a very 
moderate depth of soil, more or less loose and gravelly, but always 
marly and sandy. The stock is allowed to remain from two feet to 
thirty inches above the ground, the rest being cut away every year, 80 


* There is doubtless plenty of marl in the valley, but the grapes are grown on the 
tocky slopes. 
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that nothing but new wood shall bear fruit; and the shoots are tied 
rather roughly to stakes, or bent down to trail neatly in continuous 
lines, about two feet above the ground. If not trailed, they rise to 
about six or seven feet. The stakes used are strong, and the work is 
well, though not very neatly, done. The vine being a straggling, 
rapidly-growing plant, there is a good deal of irrepressible wildness in 
a vineyard that takes away from the monotony that would result from 
the style of cultivation. The ground in good vineyards is kept clean 
from weeds. Fruit trees, chiefly peaches, are sometimes allowed in 
the vineyard. 

The treatment of the vine commences in the autumn, as soon as the 
crop is removed. The soil is then turned over, and the roots of the 
stock are laid bare. This seems to be an universal custom, either in 
autumn or spring; and in some countries it is carried so far as to 
leave the roots exposed during great part of the winter. In some 
parts of the Medoc district I observed, in good vineyards, that after a 
deep hole had been dug round the stock, so as to lay bare the roots, 
the hole was filled up with strong stable manure. In other vineyards 
I observed that bones, not much crushed, had been used for the same 
purpose. More generally it is considered that manure is injurious. 
Between autumn and spring there is little done. Early in April the 
leaf appears, and is accompanied almost immediately by the flower 
bud. ‘The experience of the last few years has taught the vine 
cultivator that he must then, with great caution and some liberality, 
cover the growing plant with sulphur, if he would avoid the vine 
disease. The danger of this pestilence has by no means passed away. 
To avoid it there are various contrivances for throwing the sulphur on 
the plant in the form of an impalpable powder ; but generally this is 
done by means of a pair of bellows prepared for the purpose. It must 
be done rapidly, as, if the flower buds are too much developed, the fruit 
suffers, and the wine made of it has a decided sulphur taste. Formerly 
the sulphur was put on at any time, even after the fruit had formed, 
but this is not now the case. There appears to have been little or no 
disease this year, and certainly none where the sulphur was used. 
The long continued drought, from the time of flowering till the 
saccharine matter was fully developed and the fruit perfectly ripe, was 
extremely favourable. Thus the wine made contains much more 
alcohol than usual, and it is likely also to contain, in unusual abund- 
ance, the peculiar aromatic principle from which “bouquet” is derived. 
This, however, will not be known at present. 

The quantity of the grapes during the late season has been without 
precedent, and the condition of the fruit and perfect ripening of the 
grapes on the bunches were equally remarkable. -I was informed by a 
gentleman, who only makes wine to distil it into brandy, that he could 
have sent away tons weight of magnificent bunches of table grapes. 
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of the Chasselat kind, which are particularly liked in the Paris market, 
and it would have paid him admirably to receive a halfpenny per 
pound for them. All these went into the wine press, and have been 
by this time converted into eau-de-vie. So abundant was the supply 
of wine, that the whole country round has been exhausted of casks, 
and new casks have been in constant manufacture for months. Now 
that these are filled, there is no cellar room for them. The brandies 
are equally abundant, as the wines were at least one-third richer 
in alcohol than is the case in some years. 

The wine is made in large quantities at a time. The presses are 
large, and as they are not now as formerly worked by horses, the 
pressure used is sufficient to drive out all the juice of the grape, and 
communicate part of the tannin of the skin. It is considered that 
this is necessary to enable the wine to keep. The stones are not 
crushed, but their presence affects the result, as the pressure is kept 
up for some time. The cake of skins and stones is thrown into a vat 
and mixed with water, and thus is obtained a quantity of poor acid wine, 
much drunk by all the country people under the name of piquette. 
It is little better than weak cider, but is not without a fair per centage 
of alcohol. It appears to be made by the proprietors for their own 
people, and is not much sold. The red muddy-looking lumps that are 
finally left are used for dyeing purposes. 

Bordeaux wines are not done justice to in England. Our wine 
merchants have decided for us that a pure, sound wine of one 
vintage, in good condition and without acidity, such as might be 
supplied in almost any quantity at ¢ very low price, is either not so 
good for us, or not so profitable to them, as a mixture of Bordeaux with 
other wines stronger and more flavoured, but very inferior, that they 
can obtain at very low prices, but chiefly dispose of in a manufactured 
state. It would be of great advantage to the English stomach and the 
French pocket if the truth could be known and acted upon in this 
matter, and if the products of the present year (1865) could in only a 
moderate proportion reach the English market in the state in which 
they leave the banks of the Garonne. But this is rather to be hoped 
than expected. 

There is much variety in the soils around Bordeaux, and especially 
in the district in which the best wines are grown. Some are said to 
be mere light gravels, consisting of quartz pebbles mixed with sand ; 
but this is probably not quite the case, as unless the hard cemented 
gravel near the surface is broken up there is little chance of the vine 
roots finding hold and nourishment. The plough is driven between 
the vines four times each season, alternately laying open and covering 
the roots. The soil is not indifferent to the vine where there isa 
choice, for in some cases the fibrous roots have been known to penetrate 
to a distance of forty or fifty feet in places where the soil is dry, and 
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where there is depth enough to insure protection from the sun. In 
former times all the best wines were grown between the Garonne and 
the Dordogne. At present only inferior wines are produced in this 
district, the great cultivation being carried on on the left bank of the 
Gironde, but this important district (called Medoc) has not been cul- 
tivated for wine crops more than 250 years. The finest part of the 
district is an undulating country, with gentle hills and shallow valleys, 
in which marshes and stagnant pools abound. It is unhealthy during 
great part of the year. 

Almost touching this rich wine country in some places, and separated 
from it only by the wide but shallow basin or bay called the Bassin 
d’Arcachon, is the vast tract of sand, “the Landes,” covered with pines, 
furze, and heath, though now partly cultivated and yielding, especially 
towards the north, poor crops of maize and some other kinds of corn. 
There are even some vineyards. This district is sacred to the pine, 
and just as one sees on the quays of Bordeaux wine casks and the 
stores of wine merchants at every step, so, near the railway that con- 
nects Bordeaux with Spain running through the Landes, we see 
the casks of resin and turpentine and the other products of the pine 
country. 

The railroad from Bordeaux to Bayonne passes through this district, 
and at a station about twenty-five miles from Bordeaux there is a branch 
ten miles long to the new colony of Arcachon, founded as a summer and 
winter residence in the heart of the pine forests, by the railway company 
and its enterprising chief engineer, whose magnificent palace at the en- 
trance of the town comes in sight’on leaving the railway station, and is 
the finest building in the place. Nothing can be conceived more in con- 
trast with the scenery, or more beautiful in fanciful and picturesque adap- 
tation, than this town that has risen out of the forest. Stretching along 
the sands on the southern shore of a vast sheet of shallow water close 
to the Bay of Biscay, never disturbed even by the greatest storms of the 
Atlantic, is a strip of land which a few years ago was untenanted save 
by a few fishermen, and clothed with pines almost to the water's edge. 
The whole soil to an unknown depth is sand—loose sea-sand-——driven by 
the winds to form a succession of rolling hills, some of considerable 
height, and then fixed by a growth of vegetation adapted to the 
climate and circumstances. No one knows when the first stand was 
made against the wind, and when the sands became steadied and checked 
in their course. This has been forgotten for centuries if it was ever 
known ; but from the shore for miles in the interior there is now no 
break. From a skeleton tower called the Observatory, one can now 
see nothing but the summits of the pine trees till they are lost in the 
distance towards the south and east. Towards the north is the calm 
basin, across which the shores of Medoe. are seen at a distance of 
several miles. To the west is the great ocean. But at one’s feet is a 
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perfect fairy land—a creation that can only be imagined by those who 
remember the tales of the Arabian Nights. Along the shore is a town, 
a great part of which is precisely identical with what I have seen in an 
American forest through which a railroad has recently been carried, 
and where a few settlers have established some log and shingle huts. 
But around and amongst these are Swiss chalets, Italian villas, Moorish 
towers, medieval castles, Chinese pagodas, and fanciful constructions 
that acknowledge neither country nor name. Beautiful gardens with 
flowers in full bloom are dotted over the space. Stately pines shelter 
the gardens and overhang the houses; and nestled among the sand- 
hills and the pine forest are other houses forming a winter town for 
invalids.. Between the two rises the Casino or public rooms, itself 
a perfect gem of fanciful construction both within and without, in the 
midst of green turf and beds of flowers, for which the soil was brought 
from Bordeaux. 

Such is Arcachon, the modern capital of the pine district of Bordeaux 
and the Landes. There are few, if any, prettier watering-places to be 
seen in Europe. Few where nature has done so much and in which 
nature has been so well seconded by art. The architect has shown a 
lively and fertile imagination, and has not been tied by any passion for 
uniformity or regularity. And this is the great charm. There is no 
formality of any kind. The roads, all carefully made through the 
loose sand, wind about and lose themselves among the trees. There is 
one street following the curve of the sea shore, and others that take for 
their guides the direction of the sand-hills. Some wind up the hill- 
sides easily in zig-zags ; others climb them boldly. 

In five minutes from any house you may be in the silent forest, 
under the shelter of its tall pines, and watching the methods adopted 
to economise the products of these natives of the country. 

And the utilisation of the pine is carried on even in the gardens of 
the houses, where some of the trees have very wisely been left. It is 
a singular sight, and one that does not at first strike the eye very 
agreeably. From each tree at least one, and very often three or four 
strips of bark have been taken. Beginning near the earth, and gra- 
dually rising higher, these stripped portions of the tree are often ten, 
twelve, or fifteen feet high. Some of the trees exhibit only narrow 
strips of bark between these wide slashes. Wherever it has been 
wounded, the tree bleeds, but the blood is white, not red, and very 
glutinous and tenacious, adhering in large white flakes to the tree, and 
sticking closely to any foreign substance. Touch not one of these 
wounded parts, if you would avoid the annoyance of fingers unfit for 
any other purpose for hours. The rich juice that exudes from the 
wound is resin, and far more tenacious than resin in any other form. 
Part of it runs down and is directed by small spouts of bark into pots 
like flower-pots suspended from the tree. Part of it condenses and 
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cakes into large white scabs that have a singular appearance at a 
distance. Some of it falls to the ground, and would stick to the feet if 
they passed over it. There is no escaping from it, for the trees are 
close together, and every tree is wounded. The resin thus obtained is 
the wealth of the district. It is carefully collected from the trees, 
which from time to time are re-tapped, and the supply is put into 
casks for exportation. In its way it is as valuable as any other 
vegetable growth; and the pines of the Landes are almost as pro- 
fitable, and perhaps as useful, as the vineyards of Medoc. 

The pine and the vine prefer poor soils. Here at Arcachon and in 
the Landes, there can hardly be said to be any soil at all; and here 
the pine is a natural growth; and where the pine has been removed 
and attempts at cultivation have been made, the vine is the first tree 
to rise and yield its luscious fruit. This struggle is curious and 
instructive, but not without many parallels in nature. 

Arcachon is very much visited during the autumn for sea-bathing, 
and during winter and early spring as a shelter against the cold and 
dangerous winds of those seasons. It has many advantages. It is 
close to the sea, but not exposed to the severe winds and boisterous 
waves of the open ocean. It is perfectly dry, and being situated on 
blown sand, one may go out immediately after the heaviest rain with- 
out fear of getting wet feet. The hills of blown sand are as much as 
fifty or sixty feet above the sea, and thus give excellent shelter. This 
is greatly increased in the winter town by the trees that have been left 
in the streets and gardens. There is every accommodation for invalids, 
and the Casino affords reasonable amusement. But the place is dear 
both in the way of lodging and food, for everything is brought from 
Bordeaux, and Bordeaux itself is not one of the cheapest parts of 
France. Arcachon is not so gay as Nice, but quite as much so as the 
other sheltered haunts on the shores of the Mediterranean. For many 
purposes it may be superior; and it is said to be very useful in asth- 
matic affections. It is also much more accessible. The invalid in 
search of health and rest might certainly do worse than join the winter 
band of residents; but he should have resources, or the time might 
hang heavily. 
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Archie Lovell. 


By tHe Avutuor oF “Miss ForREsTER.” 





Cuarrer XVIII. 


AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


As soon as the train was fairly in motion, and Gerald Durant 
irrevocably parted from her, Miss Lovell burst into tears. No woman 
looks beautiful when she cries, but Archie’s face was so soft and 
dimpled and childish, that she did not look very ugly, even with a red 
nose ; and the two old maiden ladies, who were sitting at the other end 
of the carriage, regarded her kindly in her grief, and made up their 
minds that she was a schoolgirl, weeping innocently at parting from 
her brother after the holidays. What would they have felt—how 
would they have looked—could they have known the atrocious truth ? 
What anathemas would not their hearts have fulminated, could they 
have guessed that this fair-seeming, baby-faced young person had been 
running away from home, and that the man to whose hand she clung 
so tenderly at parting was a stranger? Happily, we none of us 
walk through the world with the story of our iniquities written 
upon our foreheads. Archie cried and rubbed her eyes till they were 
scarlet; then choked back her tears; then found that they would 
burst forth again, with a sob instead of silently; and the two old 
ladies looked at her with ever-increasing pity, and even exchanged 
speculations as to whether or not the girl was too old to have pepper- 
mint lozenges offered as an alleviation of her sorrow. 

As long as they were surrounded by dingy London suburbs, Archie’s 
eyes continued blind; but by the time the train reached Croydon, she 
began to feel better; and then, remembering that there was no use 
in crying any longer, she wiped away the last tears resolutely from her 
eyes, and leaned her flushed face out in the fresh, cool country air. 
It was a brilliant night; one of those rare nights which, four or five 
times a year, bathe our English harvest-fields in light as lustrous as 
ever quivers upon the shores of the Adriatic. The air was so trans- 
parent that every object, for miles and miles around, could be seen 
distinctly in the ebon and silver pencilling of moonlight: the sky was 
as wonderful a blue as Archie had ever seen in Italy. Italy! the 
country about Croydon, in no wise, save in its flatness, resembles 
the Campagna; but just at that moment—evoked by I know-not what 
subtle train of associations—Rome, and the Roman days. of long ago, 
flashed suddenly before the girl’s vision. She was a little child 
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again, walking home from the Protestant burial-ground, her hand 
in her father’s, through the ghostly Roman streets at night—often 
stopping as they walked for him to note some new effect of light 
or shade, or to polish aloud some grandiloquent lay of ancient Rome 
—never destined, alas, to eclipse Macaulay's! Then, even as she 
strove to recall its details more clearly, this picture faded and changed 
into another: of a summer night in Genoa, and she was in the 
garden of the Acqua Sola, looking across the sleeping city to where 
one glorious planet cast a broad white track upon the tideless waters 
of the bay. This time it was not her father’s hand she held. 
Her father was sitting apart from her, not speaking; she and 
Bettina and a third person, an Englishman, were together. Then 
she grew sleepy, she remembered, in the warm lemon-scented air; and 
her head sank down upon the Englishman’s shoulder, and when she 
opened her eyes again, she found herself in his strong arms, being 
borne slowly along, in a delicious half-dream, through starlit thickets 
of oleander and vine to the villa Andreo, outside the city walls, where 
her father lived. The villa Andreo—as clear as if she had left it yester- 
day, the familiar old place, half palace, half farmhouse, seemed to rise 
before her in the moonlight. The mildewed inlaid stairs, the echoing 
rooms, where firewood was piled against the frescoed walls, and Indian 
corn was laid out to dry on marble floors, the broken fountain, the garden 
choked with weeds and red with roses, where she and Tino played! 
Vividly, with a mysterious sense of its being bound up with some- 
thing she had done or seen to-day, Archie recalled it all: then, with a 
start, and a quick glance at her companions to see if they were 
watching her face, her thoughts came suddenly back to the present, 
and all the adventures—adventures with no delightful gloss of excite- 
ment on them now—that lay before her. The crossing alone at 
night; the landing at Morteville; the chance of being seen by 
early loiterers on the pier; the return home; last, but by no means 
least, the suspicions and inquiries that, as a natural consequence, must 
follow when the dilapidated condition of Mrs. Lovell’s best parasol 
should be discovered. She never for one moment meant to hide from 
her father and Bettina the history of her journey ; but to confess that 
she had, of malice aforethought, taken the French grey parasol—the 
lovely gift of Madame Bonnechose—with her, was, she felt, virtue 
superhuman, virtue beyond her strength. To have run away to 
London with Mr. Durant seemed light compared with such guilt! and 
through many a long mile of her moonlit journey, Miss Lovell’s face 
was set and overcast as she pondered over the possibility of cleaning 
silk with eaw de benzine; of wrapping up the silver papers, fold by 
fold, as Bettina wrapped them ; finally, of bearing with cold unmoved 
face the horrible esclandre that must one day descend upon the 
household when this, her secret sin, should be dragged to light! 
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Her knowledge of the world may be more justly estimated by 
thinking of her thus, perhaps, than by any long description of her 
ignorance. Pondering over the soiled parasol when all the best part 
of her life, her childhood, her girlhood, her crown of fresh and pure 
repute, had been tarnished—put away from her for ever by the mad 
escapade of the last ten hours! 

The train stopped at Ashford for five minutes, and several of the 
passengers, with the usual restlessness of Englishmen, got out and 
paced up and down the platform. Archie put her head through the 
window—all traces of tears passed away—to look about her; and was 
much struck by the tempting aspect of the fruit on a refreshment 
stall nearly opposite her carriage. Great ripe plums—and she liked 
plums—apricots, rosy and golden, and other minor temptations. 
Would there be time before the train started for her to buy some? 
She put the question to her fellow passengers and they answered yes ; 
whereupon Miss Lovell got the door opened by the guard and ran 
across to make her purchases. A dozen plums? Yes, for she must 
give some to the old ladies: and cherries? yes: and six apricots? and 
how much to pay? gathering the fruit in her scarf, and already biting 
deep with her little white teeth into an apricot—how much to 
pay ? 

“Twelve plums, two shillings; six apricots, one shilling and six- 
pence ; cherries, sixpence—four shillings altogether.” 

Four shillings: five francs: for about as much fruit as she could 
have bought in Morteville for twenty sous! Archie’s face turned 
burning hot with shame. “I have bought more than I can pay for,” 
she cried aloud, in Italian—a sure index, always, to the intensity of 
her emotions—and pulled out her poor little purse nervously. The 
coins it contained were two francs and a half; for Gerald had bought 
her through ticket to Morteville, and she had steadfastly refused to 
borrow more of him. These she tendered; and these the refreshment 
woman after scornfully subjecting them to the light returned. She 
never took foreign money of any kind. 

“Now, gentlemen, take your places!” cried the guard’s voice at this 
moment; and Archie’s agony of mind reached its culminating point. 
She had four shillings’ worth of fruit in her scarf, and had eaten one 
apricot, she had no available money, a stern English woman looking 
implacably impertinent in her face, and the train was just about to 
start without her. Her heart had not beat with pain so intense at 
the moment when she had found herself going away from Morte- 
ville with Gerald. She had a companion, a protector, with her then. 
She stood alone at midnight, a miserable detected impostor in a foreign 
country, and among hard foreign faces, now. 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” reiterated the guard’s voice im- 
patiently. 
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Archie turned her face round in despair, and the man in the grey 
overcoat—the man who had brushed by her as she stood with Gerald 
outside the station in London—was at her side. 

“The lady has no English money,” he said, quite quietly, and as if 
it was the most natural commonplace thing that he should interfere, 
“How much do you want? four shillings.” And in a minute, before 
Archie could think sufficiently to say yes or no, the money was paid ; 
and then, half through the agency of the guard, half through that of 
the man who had befriended her, she found herself in her place, the 
train once more in motion, and the two old ladies, her fellow pas- 
sengers, staring stonily at her and at the four shillings’ worth of fruit 
that she was holding in her scarf. 

She offered them each an apricot, the most odorous and ripe she 
could select, but they declined with pinched shakes of the head, with 
acid pursed-up lips. They had watched the whole scene at the refresh- 
ment stall; and had formed dark conclusions primarily from the young 
woman’s want of money (that safest ground whereupon human beings 
may always found their belief in each other’s worth); and secondly, 
from her allowing a stranger of the opposite sex to pay for her. 
Were they to condone such impropriety by partaking of these 
fruits ? 

A blank sensation fell on the child’s heart at their rejection of her. 
“The people in England are Philistines, all of them,” she thought 
bitterly. “First, all those men who stared at me in the London 
station, and now these cruel-eyed women refusing my fruit because I 
haye not been introduced to them, or some such rubbish. I hate 
England—except when I am with Gerald! I hate all the people who 
live in it. Oh, the happiness of being in the Morteville steamer, and 
knowing that I’m going back to papa, and that I have done with 
England and the English for ever !” 

And then, though she was in reality all but crying, Miss Lovell 
began to sing aloud: French songs, Italian songs, anything that came 
into her head ; and she ate more fruit than was good for her, throwing 
the stones away with reckless rapidity through the window: then she 
put her feet up on the opposite seat, leaned back her head and looked 
at her fellow travellers with something of the expression she had 
been wont to assume towards Mesdames O’Rourke and Maloney at 
home. 

The instincts of Bohemianism were deep-rooted, almost like religious 
convictions, in Archie’s heart. Ever since she could think at all she 
had had a vague sense that respectability, Philistines, “ grocers,” and 
her father, were on opposite sides; consequently, that it was for her 
to do battle with respectability. Chemists tell us that between the 
basest substances and the most delicious odours exist relationships near 
and subtle almost beyond their powers of analyzation. With slight 
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transmutation the vile-smelling potato-spirit becomes possessed of 
delicious pine-apple fragrance ; the horrible oil of gas tar is changed 
into the delicious “Essence de Mirbane.” Is it only so in 
the material world that we can grossly test? Are not the 
moral like the physical forces, so finely, so mysteriously poised, that 
circumstances alone can decide whether their affinity be for things 
good or evil, for pestilence and death, or for aroma and fresh- 
ness? It was so at all events in Archie’s case at this immature 
period of her life. Side by side with the germ of everything best 
and noblest—with hatred of shams, love of freedom, courage to uphold 
the principles or person she loved against the world—were the germs 
of obstinate rebellion, the possibility of utter alienation from right, 
in the poor little girl’s heart. 

“Capable of anything, in short!” the two old ladies whispered to 
each other, as a final verdict upon her when the train was slackening 
speed outside Folkestone; and they were not far from the truth. 
Archie Lovell was capable of anything: if she had possessed a ciga- 
rette would at that moment have smoked it under their noses, re- 
gardless of them, and of the guard, and of the railway regulations 
alike. Capable of anything! It was for the future to decide what 
direction the good and the evil of her nature should take. As 
she sat now, with flushed face and careless attitude, and defiant parted 
lips, showing her white teeth as she sang, I believe a great many 
persons of her own sex would have joined with the two old female 
Philistines in labelling her “ Dangerous.” 


The crimson sunrise shone upon the amphitheatre of hills around 
Morteville when the mail packet arrived there, and early as it 
was the whole French population of the place seemed already astir ; 
bouquet sellers, shrimp sellers, water carriers, and not a few of the 
great Parisian ladies, going down in wonderful amphibious costumes 
to bathe. Miss Lovell cared for none of these people. What she 
mortally feared was being seen by any of her own countrywomen on 
her road home. The story of her flight must, she thought, be written 
—so plainly that an Englishwoman who ran might read it—upon her 
tumbled white dress, her grand parasol at this unearthly hour of the 
morning, her dishevelled hair, her wearied travel-worn face! No 
English person, however, did she meet save Captain Waters, thirty or 
forty yards away from the end of the pier, and quite too far off, she 
fervently hoped, to have noticed her among the other passengers 
landing from the mail boat. Waters touched his hat as usual when 
they passed, giving her dress and herself no more apparent attention 
than if she had been walking with her father at noonday, and with a 
lightened heart, her first terrible fear of being seen over, Miss Lovell 
ran lightly on towards the Rue d’Artois. The porte-cochere of the 
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house was already open, the portress not to be seen, the shutters of 
old Mrs. Maloney’s lodgings opposite were closed: everything was in 
her favour. With a quick and noiseless hand Archie unlocked and re- 
closed the outer door of their apartment, and in another minute, after 
stealing breathless and on tip-toe along the silent corridor, found her- 
self once more safe in the little salon: her secret, thus far at all 
events, still in her own keeping. 

The chair was standing where she had left it when she fastened 
the rose into her waist-belt yesterday ; and mechanically Archie crossed 
the room and took her place before the glass. When she saw 
her own disordered image looking at her, a shocked, ashamed feeling 
made the blood rush up into her face. She felt as though months, 
years, rather than hours, must have passed by since she stood there last ; 
smiling and neat and fresh, and saying to herself what a pretty girl 
she was! She was no longer neat and fresh. Her face was tired 
and jaded, her hat was battered, her muslin scarf and dress bore the 
unmistakable crush and soil of steamers and London smoke and London 
pavements. Was the freshness gone from more than scarf and dress ? 
Had that wild escapade, those long hours alone with Gerald Durant, 
taken the first ineffable bloom away from a heart that was a child’s 
yesterday? Archie did not ask herself (no really innocent people 
ever enter upon speculations as to their own innocence); but she 
did wonder whether it would be possible for her to look so changed 
and old and for all the world not to find out her secret from her face ? 
For Bettina and her father she cared little: the bare thought that Jean- 
neton, or the milkwoman, or the porter’s wife, might suspect her of aught 
amiss, made her blood run hot and cold by turns: and recollecting that 
it was now broad day, and time for all the household to be astir, she 
ran to her own room to change her dress, and bathe some colour back 
to her tired face. 

The porter’s wife was the first person whom she sew. Madame Brun, 
a fat good-humoured old woman of fifty, the typical French portress, 
rang the bell of the vez de chaussée between seven and eight, and was 
quickly answered by mademoiselle in person; mademoiselle in her 
neat morning frock as usual, her face fresh and smiling, her wet hair 
hanging round her shoulders, a paint-brush and palette—Archie’s first 
hypocrisy—in her hand; and immediately, with the unfailing readiness 
of her class and nation, Madame Brun took all further trouble in story- 
telling off Archie’s hands. She had taken in mademoiselle’s milk 
herself: was mademoiselle to be roused from her bed at six because 
Jeanneton, lazy good-for-nothing, chose to go holiday-making and 
leaving the poor little mademoiselle alone? She, Madame Brun, 
would have come in and offered her services yesterday, but just after 
she heard mademoiselle return in the afternoon—six o'clock it was, 
for she happened to remark the town clock strike at the time—some 
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people came to look at the apartments on the fourth, and after that 
etcetera, etcetera. And when Jeanneton came back it was the same 
scene re-enacted. The women knew they had neglected the girl in 
her parents’ absence; and in their anxiety to screen themselves 
screened her. Madame Brun had heard mademoiselle enter the 
house yesterday at six by the town clock; Jeanneton was de- 
lighted to find from the state of the larder that mademoiselle had 
eaten well while she was alone. And mademoiselle’s painting! 
Great heavens, how it had progressed since yesterday! How 
mademoiselle must have worked! There was the cock on the top 
of St. Etienne’s spire, and two ladies going in at the door to the 
offices, as natural as life. 

And so when Mr. and Mrs. Lovell returned such a Babel of false- 
hood greeted them before they crossed their threshold, as made Archie’s 
part for the present an easy one to play. All that mademoiselle had 
felt, and thought, and eaten, and drunk—every unnecessary and cir- 
cumstantial falsehood that could enter even into the heart of a French 
servant to conceive—did Jeanneton unhesitatingly tell. How made- 
moiselle had been a little lonely at first, but cheered up towards evening, 
and made an excellent supper (off the beautiful cold filet, madame 
knew), and how they had gone to bed early to make the day seem 
shorter, and this morning mademoiselle rose with the sun and 
had been painting—but painting, so that monsieur would scarcely 
recognise her picture. All of which Archie, in inward hot indigna- 
tion, had to condone, perforce, by her silence. It was the first time 
in her life that she had told her father a falsehold; and coming from 
Jeanneton’s lips the falsehood seemed to lower her more in her own 
sight than it would have done had she told it boldly herself. She was 
too thoroughly honest, poor little sturdy Bohemian, to employ moral 
casuisty of any kind on behalf of her own conscience. A falsehood was 
a falsehood, and to act one was to tell one. Had she not spoken 
well when she told Gerald Durant that she was only half-civilized 
as yet ? 

On ordinary occasions, even after an absence of a day, Mr. 
Lovell, the moment he returned, would bear his daughter off to his 
painting-room, and spend an hour at least in looking at her face, 
and listening greedily to all her little chatter concerning what had 
happened in his absence. And had he done so now, Archie’s secret 
would infallibly have been told. But Mr. Lovell had made 
unusually large and valuable purchases at the Amiens sale, and his 
bric-a-brac, the most fragile of all merchandize, was being now 
brought up by porters from the Morteville station. With a newly- 
acquired bonheur du jour of Madame de Pompadour and a veritable 
Boule clock in perilous transition, even Archie, after his first kiss from 


her, was forgotten ; and Bettina of course was far too eager to rush off 
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to the kitchen and the larder on the scent of Jeanneton’s possible- 
knaveries, to bestow attention on Archie’s heavy eyes and pale face. 
And so the first opportunity for confession passed by. 

“The bonheur dw jowr cost me six hundred francs and will sell for 
three thousand,” cried Mr. Lovell, with kindling eyes. “If I could meet 
with bargains like this every day, child, our fortune would be made.” 

“Tea is six francs a pound, Archie, and you and Jeanneton have 
drunk a quarter of a pound since yesterday,” said Bettina, putting her 
head in at the door; “I made a little mark on the caddy to be sure. 
A frane and a half a day is ten francs and a half a week; forty-two 
franes a month—forty-two francs a month for tea alone! So much 
for your housekeeping, Archie.” 

‘Poor Archie after this stole away to her own bedroom, and there, 
seated at her window and gazing out into the street, she passed two or 
three of the first really desolate hours she had ever known. No one 
came to interrupt her: her father, without his coat, and covered all 
over with fragments of bass and straw like a gigantic Guy Fawkes, stood 
unswathing his cabinets and his clocks, tenderly as a nurse would un- 
swathe a baby, in the courtyard; while Bettina was in the full fury 
of incoherent Anglo-Gallic battles with Jeanneton—who, to keep 
up the fable of mademoiselle’s excellent appetite, and not unmindful of 
“son Pierre,” had privately secreted goodly portions of all the eatables 
in the house. 

“Old cabinets, and Madame de Pompadour, Jeanneton’s sins, and 
my bad housekeeping!” said Archie, bitterly to herself. “These are- 
the subjects of real vital importance in our household. Such a little 
affair as my having rug away to London and back, is nothing com- 
pared to them. Why, even the horrible man in grey took more 
' interest in my concerns than they do.” 

She rose and leant her face out through the window just as she was 
giving utterance aloud to this small piece of childish injustice, and as 
she did so a sight met her which made the words die on her lips—the 
blood rush with suffocating oppression to her heart. There, exactly 
opposite her window, and looking up over the door, evidently to find 
out the number of their house, stood the man himself! the well-known 
grey overcoat hanging upon his arm, his face, every line of which 
was impressed with distinctness upon her memory, upturned, so that 
Miss Lovell could see it plainly. 

She drew back in an instant, and sank with trembling limbs upon a 
chair. This man had tracked her then, and had come to denounce her 
to her father. The story was to be told, softened by no explanation 
of hers, but by the cruel unsympathizing lips of a stranger ; of a man 
who had watched her alone with Gerald Durant in London, who had 
seen her fill her scarf with fruit that she had no money to pay for on 
her journey home! No sense of the improbability of a stranger 
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taking such extraordinary interest in her or in her misdeeds struck 
her. A boy who has been robbing a cherry-orchard believes that every 
ploughman, every urchin he meets, must be on the road to denounce 
him to the farmer, and Archie had a similar overwhelming conscious- 
ness of her guilt and impending detection. She started back from 
the window, sank down trembling in her chair, and then, with 
bloodless cheeks and beating heart awaited her doom: heard the 
porter’s bell ring; heard Jeanneton’s shrill tones in parlance with 
a stranger—a moment later heard the sound of a man’s deep voice 
alternating with Bettina’s and with her father’s in the salon. The 
cold damps gathered thick on the poor little thing’s forehead; her 
clasped hands turned to ice as they lay heavily on her lap. It seemed 
to her as though she lived through all her life anew during the 
agony of the next ten minutes. It was no new thing this waiting to 
be summoned into the presence of her awful enemy: it had happened 
all before, not once, but a score of times. A score? Was there any 
moment of her whole past life which had not been coloured with a 
ghastly prophetic on-coming of her present pain? In ten minutes 
the door of the salon opened, and the dead calmness of despair fell 
upon the girl’s heart. She knew that her hour had come. A minute 
later, and Bettina entered the room, a strange flush on her faded face, 
her cap awry, a light that was not that of anger in her eyes. 

“ Archie, Archie, child,” she cried, stammering with excitement, and 
never noticing the whiteness of her stepdaughter’s face. “It has 
come at last.” 

“What has come ?” said Archie, rising bravely to meet her fate, and 
never doubting that “it” must be the news of her own guilt. “Tell 
me at once, please. I can bear it.” 

“We have got a living at last—he was seventy-seven years of age, 
and read without spectacles till a fortnight ago, and your grandfather 
—time, I am sure—has awakened at length to his duty and given it 
us. Oh, Archie,” melting into tears, “to think of his coming here at 
once to tell us! met Lord Lovell by accident in Piccadilly, and only 
back from India three days! and he says the rectory at Hatton isn’t 
more than a mile from his own house.” 

“Who is he, and what is Hatton, Bettina? and has grandpapa or 
the man without spectacles come to tell us ?” 

“ Hatton is your father’s living, Archie; and heaven knows this is 
no time for levity! Four hundred a year, without the glebe, and 
Major Seton himself has come to tell us. He’s going to leave the 
army, and we shall be near neighbours, and % 

“Major Seton!” In a second the past was all unlocked before 
Archie’s sight—the clue given to her imperfect recollections of the 
stranger's face in London—to the confused dreams of Italy that had 
haunted her upon her moonlit journey. “Ralph, dear Ralph !” 
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Without waiting to hear another word, she rushed past Bettina 
out of the room; and a minute later her enemy, her denouncer, the 
mysterious man in grey himself, had seized her vehemently in his 
arms, and was covering her face with kisses. 


Cuartern XIX. 


OLD LOVE AND NEW! 


“Anem! She is not a little girl now, Major Seton,” remarked Bettina, 
who had followed in time to watch the meeting, and who, even in the 
first blissful intoxication of being a rector’s wife, could remember the 
proprieties. “Archie is seventeen, a grown-up girl, and has been 
introduced into society already.” An hour ago Bettina would have 
said “introduced at a Morteville ball,” but with returning position had 
awakened the old instinctive euphemisms of the world. 

“Seventeen—is it possible?” said the stranger. “ Why, it seems 
only yesterday since she was a little girl—a little girl I could carry 
very conveniently in my arms about the garden at Genoa.” 

“ But I am not a little girl now,” cried Miss Lovell, hot and scarlet 
still after Major Seton’s greeting of her. “I was seventeen the twelfth 
of last October.” 

“But very unlike a qualified, grown-up young lady still,” Mr. 
Lovell remarked, drawing the girl to his side, and giving her a look 
which plainly told how much better than any qualified young lady he 
thought her. “Archie has had strange companionship at times, and 
I’m afraid will not be very much like a rector’s daughter for awhile. 
Imagine, Ralph, the child has never been in England yet.” 

“Tndeed!” Major Seton stroked down his moustache thoughtfully 
at this information, and gave a side-long inquiring look at Archie’s face. 
The blue eyes met his unflinchingly ; the girlish figure stood up bravely, 
though every nerve was trembling with excitement, at Mr. Lovell’s side. 

“He says nothing!” she thought at last, drawing a freer breath as 
Major Seton, to her intense surprise and relief, remained silent. “Is 
he shy, or stupid, or is it possible that he doesn’t remember ‘me? 
Perhaps he is as foolish about me as ever—poor dear old Ralph! and 
if he is, I can soon make him believe anything I choose.” 

And then she turned away, and artfully quitting the subject of her 
own foreign bringing-up, began to heap pretty congratulations upon 
her father: wondering what England would be like, and what his 
duties would be, and how many sermons he would have to write a 
week—holding her soft cheek against his forehead, and caressing 
the hair back from his temples just as, years ago, she use to caress 
Ralph himself when she was a child playing among the roses in the 


ruined garden at Genoa with Major Seton, her adorer, her vassal, her 
slave, at her feet. 
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Her slave: ay, he was that, she recollected well. Her slave, phy- 
sically, carrying her in his arms, under the broiling sun, or crushing 
his great shoulders under impossible places at hide-and-seek; her 
inexorable master, the only one she had ever really owned, in matters 
of conscience. Once, when she was about eleven years old, she had 
told a deliberate story, though not a very black one, about the breaking 
of a china cup on which Bettina set great store; and Ralph, cog- 
nizant of the sin and of the falsehood alike, had given her his mute 
support throughout; had even allowed Mrs. Lovell to throw the 
blame upon a certain little Tino, Archie’s Italian sweetheart for the 
time being. “If you don’t like to tell the truth, don’t tell it,” he said 
to her in secret. “I shall not betray you to Bettina, and I will play 
with you just as usual: only—don’t kiss me; I will never let you kiss 
me until you are brave enough to take the blame off Tino.” And 
with this awful pressure brought to bear upon her, Archie had con- 
fessed, and been punished, had given her white goat to Tino, and then 
loved Ralph Seton a hundred times better than ever for his severity. 

The whole story came back upon her recollection at this moment ; 
and even while she felt assured as to “ poor old Ralph’s” outward alle- 
giance, the wonder crossed her whether in a matter of ins he would 
be as implacably severe as ever. “If he is, I can bear it,” she thought, 
throwing a glance at him from beneath her long lashes. “If he did 
recognise me in London, and is only pretending before papa, I am not 
afraid. The punishment I thought so dreadful in Genoa, eight years 
ago, would not be much of a punishment in Morteville now.” And 
Miss Lovell gave a little impertinent shudder at the thought of poor 
old Ralph's ugly face, and how his rough moustache had rasped her 
cheeks when he kissed her a minute ago. 

Major Seton was certainly not a man to charm the fancy of any very 
young girl who had just parted from the handsome face and refined 
courtly presence of Gerald Durant. He was tall—well over six feet— 
deep-chested, and thin-flanked: a very model of manly strength, but 
built too much after the square solid fashion due to his Scottish 
descent to have a vestige of grace about him. His head, of the type 
that a friend would call good honest Saxon—an enemy, cocoa-nut 
shaped—was set somewhat stiffly on his broad soldier-like shoulders. 
His feet were large; his hands were large, and excessively brown; and 
in his face there was not a handsome feature! Ordinary dark- 
grey eyes; a short, but by no means Grecian nose; a huge reddish- 
blonde moustache, entirely covering his mouth, and the true 
Scottish height of cheek-bone. His chin, prominent and firmly cut, 
was the solitary point that could be called good in all that rugged 
exterior; for the effect of a row of white even teeth was marred 
by one of the front ones being broken short in two, a defect 
that it had never entered into Major Seton’s brain to have 
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remedied by art. His complexion, which had been fair as a boy, was 
tanned by exposure of all kinds, by Indian sun last of all, to a brown 
several shades darker than his hair; and its darkness was rendered 
still more conspicuous by a white jagged cicatrice, the mark of a sabre- 
cut he had received in his youth, which cleft just above the left eye- 
brow, and showed again, deep and irregularly traced, upon the bronzed 
cheek beneath. This ancient wound, perhaps, joined to the weather- 
beaten skin and the broken front tooth, gave Major Seton that inde- 
seribable look which can be justly conveyed by no other word than 
battered. Jeanneton, when she let him in, summed him up briefly in 
her mind as a “vieux moustache.” To Archie, in five minutes, he 
was “poor old Ralph.” Not perhaps quite so advanced in years as her 
father or Bettina, but old, very old; thoroughly out of the world of 
Gerald and herself; an antediluvian creature with big hands and feet, 
a weatherbeaten face, and a huge rough moustache that.grated when 
he kissed you ! 

And yet this vieux moustache, this antediluvian creature, was a man 
younger in heart and spirit than Gerald Durant, and under thirty yet 
in actual age. Major Seton had lived much—though not in the sense 
which makes a guardsman old at five-and-twenty! Poverty, self- 
denial, the sacrifice of every small and paltry pleasure to one great 
principle, had been necessities early thrust upon him in his boyhood ; 
and what he had accepted perforce then, had simply become an 
ingrained part of his nature now. Scotch, as their name implies, by 
descent, the Setons for two generations had been settled on a small 
estate in Staffordshire, which had entered the family by the marriage 
of Ralph’s grandfather with an English heiress—or a lady whose 
fortune, compared with that of the Setons, entitled her to be so called. 
The only son of this marriage, James Seton, lived long enough to 
spend every shilling he could touch of his inheritance; to involve 
his estate in debt; to marry a girl without a farthing, and leave an 
orphan heir to his debts in the person of Ralph. 

The boy was sixteen years of age, and at Eton still, when his father 
died. He had always been brought up, by tutors and servants, to 
look upon himself as possessing considerably better prospects than 
most boys. There was money forthcoming he knew, whenever he 
liked to ask for it. There were generally a couple of hunters ready 
for his use, and all kinds of conviviality and dissipation going on 
at home during the vacation. His father had avowedly sent him 
to Eton to play cricket, and keep up the habits and opinions of an 
English gentleman—and this the boy had done. His ideas of duty 
and of life in general were, to play cricket twenty-seven hours a week 
and read a little, but very little, for the classics at school; and to 
ride, shoot, play billiards, dine and drink with his elders, during the 
holidays. And so, while Gerald Durant was receiving all good and 
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motherly advice from Lady Durant in the pious shelter of the Court, 
Ralph Seton at Ludbrooke Hall, five miles away from them, was with 
his ruined father and his father’s associates, leading a life during each 
vacation that already made the boy talked of as a baby-prodigal, a 
hopeful chip of the old block, throughout the country. 

But at sixteen, the age when Gerald’s emancipation from virtue was 
hereafter to begin, came young Seton’s emancipation from vice—such 
skin-deep, schoolboy vice, of drinking and betting and billiard playing 
as it was! His father died: and on the day of the funeral, the 
trustees told the boy the exact amount of debts to which he was heir. 
So many thousands of pounds from which the estate must legally clear 
itself; so many other thousands which, being personal debts, or debts 
of honour, a son might lawfully disclaim on coming of age. 

Ralph had loved his father with the kind of passionate affection 
which open-handed, jovial, devil-may-care men like James Seton not 
unfrequently inspire in the children they are ruining; and not one 
bitter thought rose in his heart as the prospect of his own beggared 
life was laid before him. “ My father never denied me anything— 
my father never said a harsh word to me in my life.” These were 
the only words he could stammer out; these were the recollections 
which made the tears run, like a girl’s, down his face, when relations 
and lawyer spoke to him, with solemn looks and big words, of his 
father’s extravagance, and the awful warnings that all these squandered 
thousands ought to prove to him. And the relations and lawyer 
exchanged opinions during their journey back to London after the 
funeral, as to whether the “boy was a milksop or Stupid, or only me 
less like poor James. 

He was not a milksop or stupid, neither was he at sixteen a 
hero or a philosopher. In intellect Ralph was then, as now, a 
very ordinary fellow indeed; but something better than intellect—a 
large loving heart, and strength of will, derived possibly from 
remote Scottish ancestors, not certainly from the training of his 
early years—made him take up and hold to a noble purpose in life. 
Not a shilling of his dead father’s debts but should eventually be 
paid: not a stain should rest upon his dead father’s name if the 
work of his own right arm, the sacrifice of his whole life if need be, 
could cleanse it away. If Ludbrooke were let at once the estate 
would clear itself in five years, the trustees had told him. In another 
five or six years, he calculated for himself, the debts of “honour” of 
James Seton might also be paid. What was to become of the heir of 
Ludbrooke during this time—for the foregoing little exercise in arith- 
metic included no payments whatever save those to creditors? The 
poor boy on the evening of the funeral went round to the stables, 
the least desolate place it seemed to him, and standing there alone, 
looking wistfully at his favourite horse, a hunter James Seton had 
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given two hundred guineas for some months before, asked himself this 
question: What was to become, during the next ten or twelve years, 
of the heir of Ludbrooke ? 

Most men in whom lies the germ of solid success can early test their 
own capacities pretty accurately. Standing alone with tear-stained 
cheek on this miserable day, when he stepped abruptly from childhood 
to man’s estate, Ralph Seton examined, one by one, his abilities, such 
as they were, and decided that as far as books and study went he could 
do—nothing. He did not for a moment doubt his own strength in 
aught save books. An Eton boy of sixteen knows tolerably well the 
sort of place he has held, and is likely to hold, among his peers. 
Young Seton was bold of spirit, strong in body; and possessed no 
small portion of that robust common sense and tact combined for 
which the Scotch word “canny” has not an English equivalent. In the 
world of boys he had held his ground, and he had no doubt of holding 
it in the world of men. Only, in what capacity? On this forlorn 
evening he thought over every employment by which money, tradi- 
tionally, can be made—the bar, or East India service, or literature, 
for none of which he had capacity; commerce, for which he had 
neither capacity nor capital—then decided that, as he could choose no 
profession by which to make money, he must accept one by which at 
least he could avoid spending it. 

“T have brains enough to weara red coat and be shot at,” he thought 
at last; “and, if I am not killed at once, I can exchange to India, and 
live upon my pay there.” Upon which such visions of brave deeds 
and glory,’ elephant-hunting and pig-sticking, rose before the lad’s 
imagination, as made him after awhile go back to the house with a 
somewhat brightened face. And that night he wrote a letter to his 
guardian and 1 next of kin setting forth his determination, and begging 
that the family interest might be used to get him a commission in 
some regiment on, or bound for, active service without delay. 

Now ‘the words “ active service,” or “wearing a red coat to be shot 
: at,” bore a very different significance at a time when the battle of the 
Alma had been newly fought to what they bear now; and Ralph’s 
guardian, a good practical man of business, at once decided to grant 
the boy his wish. The army was about the best provision that could 
be made for poor James Seton’s son; and without unnecessary delay 
the family interest set itself to work, to get young Ralph his com- 
mission. Not very much interest at that time was wanted: no need 
of studying for examinations: no difficulties raised even as to age. 
On the evening of his father’s funeral, Ralph first thought of the red 
coat—six weeks later he wore one, and was on his way to the Crimea ; 
Ludbrooke was let to a pottery-manufacturer, and the furniture, 
hunters, pictures, all the holy things of Ralph’s childhood, were in the 
hands of the Jews. 
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He went through all the Crimean campaign, and, to the comfort of 
his relatives, was not killed ; only at Inkerman he got that sabre-cut that 
marked him for life from a Cossack cuirassier, and his share of ague, 
rheumatism, and fever in the trenches. He had no opportunity of 
performing extraordinary deeds of valour, nor was the circumstance of 
Ensign Seton’s face being cut open to the bone mentioned in any of 
the dispatches sent home to a grateful nation save as a “scratch.” By 
virtue of other men’s deaths he got tolerably rapid promotion ; his 
good constitution carried him through his ague and fever ; his wound 
would certainly disfigure him frightfully for years to come, the surgeons 
said, but it healed as it ought. And at the end of the war he was 
in possession of his medals, a captain’s pay, and the knowledge, so well 
did fate obey his wishes, that his regiment was spoken of by those high 
in authority as “safe for India.” At the attack of the Redan—the 
inglorious ninety minutes, during which as many heroes fell as at 
Inkerman—Ralph Seton, and every other officer on the field, had 
behaved to the full as bravely, poor fellows, as though it had been 
another charge of the Six Hundred. But the men of his regiment 
had wavered, or were thought to have wavered; they were young 
boys, raw recruits, arrived from England a week before, and had many 
of them never fired a rifle in their lives; at all events a court of 
inquiry was held in consequence of their alleged misconduct, and 
although no official stigma was actually affixed to its name, it was per- 
fectly well known in the army that the —th, or such of the —th as 
should remain, would, after the peace, be “safe for India.” 

To India they went, and had continued there ever since; the regi- 
mental plate and the colours, that is to say; the colonel, Major Seton, 
the quarter-master, and a few of the men—the mutiny, and two or 
three of the unhealthiest stations in Bengal, not having left much 
more of what originally sailed from England under the name of the 
—th. During these years Ralph Seton had returned once, for health’s 
sake, to Europe, during which time he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Lovell in Italy. With the exception of those solitary eighteen months, 
his life from the day he joined until now, more than thirteen years, 
had been, plainly and literally, a life spent on duty. He liked his pro- 
fession as most men after five-and-twenty do like the army ; tolerated 
it as an evil, one degree better than the poverty and idleness combined 
which would have awaited him had he left it. Until every farthing of 
his father’s debts were clear, he had sworn to himself not to touch a 
shilling of his income, and to this oath he kept—living on his pay from 
first to last, and holding, with stubborn fidelity, by his old regiment 
into whatever station it was ordered, and when all his brother officers 
in turn went home invalided, or exchanged, or sold. For amusement 
he shot tigers and stuck pigs, yearly feeling rather less excitement, 
perhaps, in the pursuit of these animals; and for society confined him- 
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self exclusively to men, among whom, from the tough colonel down to 
the rawest griff in the regiment, “old Seton” was popular. 

To women—to the ladies, that is to say, of Indian stations—Major 
Seton was an enigma. In spite of his scarred and sunburnt face he 
might, had he chosen, have been a favourite with them, for he possessed 
that nameless charm of thorough simple manliness, which even the 
most frivolous women in their hearts find more irresistible than all 
Adonis forms and Grecian profiles. But he did not choose it. If, 
accidentally, he was thrown with the wives or sisters of his brother 
officers, he was deferential, almost tenderly courteous, in his manner 
towards them, but there it ended. When he met them at the band or 
at their drives next day, he returned their smiles with his usual grave 
salute—horrible old moustache as he was—and neither saw, nor 
attempted to see, more of them until some new accident forced him 
into their society. 

Was he afraid of them, or of himself, or was he only a common- 
place woman-hater? How should they tell? What should these gay 
Indian ladies know of the purpose of that lonely life, of the fair 
unsullied ideal, which, after long years of a soldier’s life, Major 
Seton yet held to in his heart of women and of love? Round the 
bungalows of other men hung pictures of fair-faces by the score—operatic 
celebrities, women of the east and of the west, beauties of all nations 
and all climates: round Major Seton’s hung a series of Landscer’s 
proofs, a dozen or so of men’s photographs, and of late years one oil- 
painting of a girl—a girl of about eleven, with blue eyes and a mig- 
nonne dark face, standing bareheaded under an Italian sky, and with 
a panorama of the bay of Genoa outstretched at her feet. Before his 
visit to Europe there had, it was remembered, been two or three 
women’s portraits on his wall; but upon his return to India he cleared 
these scrupulously away before hanging up his new possession. “I 
just prefer seeing the child alone,” he remarked, quietly, when one of 
his friends attempted to joke with him on the dethronement of old 
favourites ; and after this no one asked him any further questions on 
the subject. There were few men who chose to question Major Seton 
on any subject respecting which he had once shown a disposition to be 
reticent. 

“ And you find her a great deal changed, Ralph ?” said Mr. Lovell, 
while Ralph still continued to stroke down his moustache, and look 
silently at Archie. “You would not have recognised the little Italian 
girl you used to play with in this tall, stately, full-grown young person ?” 

“T should have recognised her anywhere,” answered Ralph, “ or at 
least I believe I should,” he added, promptly. “Knowing that you 
lived at Morteville, and suspecting this to be your house, I certainly 
remembered Archie's face the first moment that I had a glimpse of it 
at the window.” 
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“ And if any other young woman with red hair and a brown face 
had been looking out you would have recognised her just the same,” 
cried Archie, carelessly. “One finds what one expects to find! Now 
that I am told you are Major Seton, I remember Major Seton. If I 
had met you anywhere else——” she hesitated, and her eyes sank 
under his. 

“Tf you had met Major Seton anywhere else,” put in Bettina, oppor- 
tunely, “I should have been with you of course, Archie, and should 
have helped you to recollect your papa’s friend.” The poor little 
woman was quite bristling with her new sense of wanting everybody 
belonging to her to be decorous. “Archie needs the society of a few 
young girls of her own age, Major Seton,” she added, apologetically. 
* Travelling about in the wild way we have done, I have thought it 
best never to let her mix with any other young people, but living , 
settled in an English county of course it will be very different.” 

And then Bettina—Mr. Lovell having gone away to store his cabi- 
nets safe out of reach of Jeanneton’s hands—put Major Seton through 
a long course of questions as to the social capabilities of Hatton. 
Plenty of rich manufacturing people? ah yes, very well in their way, 
but not what she had been accustomed to in her youth, and the neigh- 
bouring clergy of course, and Major Seton himself. But what imme- 
diate neighbours ?—nice people?—people they would be likely to get 
on with ? and with any girl of Archie’s age in the family ? 

“Well,” said Major Seton, “ the people to whom you will be nearest 
are the Durants. Durant’s Court is about two miles from the rectory, 
and Lucia is, I should think, about the same age as Archie.” 

“Durant—Durant!” chirped Bettina. “Dear me, how familiar it 
sounds! Archie, where can I have heard the name of Durant lately ?” 

But Archie had bent her head over a French railway-guide that lay 
upon the table, and was intently studying the advertisement of a 
company for reclaiming waste lands near Bordeaux. ‘“I—I beg your 
pardon, Bettina! What did you say? Davenant? Douro? oh, 
Durant—why, Durant was the name of that young Englishman I 
danced with at the ball the other night—don’t you remember ?” 

“Of course it was. A nice little man, Major Seton, with yellow 
whiskers and a neat figure. Could it have been one of the Stafford- 
shire family, should you think ?” 

A nice little man, with yellow whiskers and a neat figure! At any 
other time Archie would have fired up indignantly at such a hideous 
caricature of Gerald’s handsome person, but she remained mute and 
still now, reading on without noting a word—though months after- 
wards she could remember it accurately—of that prospectus for re- 
claiming the waste lands near Bordeaux, while she waited breathlessly 
for Major Seton’s reply. 

“A small man with yellow whiskers—that sounds like Gerald. 
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You don’t know his Christian name, I suppose?” But he addressed 
the question pointedly to Bettina, not Archie. 

Mrs. Lovell answered no; she had, indeed, not been introduced 
herself to Mr. Durant; could Archie remember if the name of the 
little man she danced with was Gerald? 

“Tt was,” answered Miss Lovell, laconically. “I know it because 
he wrote his name down on my card, Gerald Sidney Durant.” After 
which she went on diligently with her study of the waste lands. 
Liability of shareholders to be limited in accordance with the inter- 
national treaty of 1862: capital already subscribed 300,000 franes ; 
and then on through a list of directors, bankers, brokers, auditors, 
and secretaries, down to the solicitors and temporary offices of the 
company. 
_ Well, Gerald Sidney Durant will before very long be one of your 
closest neighbours,” went on Major Seton, in his quiet voice. “He is 
engaged to be married to his cousin Lucia, the heiress of Durant’s 
Court.” 

Archie Lovell’s heart turned to ice: Bettina, always fired into 
intense excitement by the barest mention of a marriage, began im- 
mediately to ply Major Seton with questions. When would it take 
place? Where would the young people live? How much a year would 
they have to start with? Had he not interrupted her she would 
before long have got, no doubt, to the materials of the bride’s dress, and 
what Archie would wear if she should be invited to be bridesmaid. 

“Tt has been a very long engagement indeed, Mrs. Lovell;” and 
something in the distinct tone of his voice, in the scrupulous way im 
which he continued to address himself to Bettina, made Archie feel 
that every word he uttered was designedly, and of malice aforethought, 
addressed to herself. “An engagement commencing when Miss 
Durant was about two years of age and Gerald nine. There have 
been rumours of late, I hear, of a misunderstanding between them,” 
he added; “but the idea of the engagement being really broken off is 
ridiculous. Sir John and Lady Durant are just as much in love with 
Gerald as Lucia is——” 

“And Gerald himself?” cried Archie, as Major Seton hesitated, 
forgetting the waste lands and the part she was acting and everything 
else in her intense eagerness to hear what Gerald felt. 

“Gerald himself must marry Lucia Durant,” replied Major Seton, 
looking round, for the first time, at the girl’s flushing face. “He has 
no choice at all in the matter.” 


“Oh, I thought a man always had some choice as to the woman he 
marries.” 

“Not when he is tied hand and fpot, like poor Gerald. The lad is 
over head and ears in debt; his cousin Lucia on her marriage will 
have a clear fifteen hundred a year, and eventually every shilling her 
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father has to leave. I should say, with what his wife brought him,” 
added the major, in his accurate Scotch way, “very close upon fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

Fifty thousand pounds! Archie felt the same sort of profound 
crushing conviction as to her own worthlessness as she had done when 
Gerald first showed her the photograph of Lucia’s faultless features. 
Fifty thousand pounds! and she, a pauper, had dared to think it 
possible that he liked her! 

“T see,” she murmured, half to herself, and dropping her face down 
over the book again ; “I suppose there ¢s no choice left when a man 
once decides to sell himself for money.” 

“Sell, my dear Archie!” cried Bettina. “ Do leave off those silly, 
indeed indelicate, expressions. This Mr. Gerald Durant is a very 
incky man indeed, and it will be a great privilege to you having a 
nice young married woman living so near us. The young people will 
continue to live at the Court, I suppose, Major Seton ?” And straight- 
way visions of wedding-parties, dinner-parties, morning calls, and the 
dresses that she, the rector’s wife, would wear on all these occasions, 
presented themselves with delicious breadth and fulness of detail, 
before Bettina’s mind. 

“When you condemn a man for marrying for money, you should 
remember what the man is,” remarked Ralph, who already had fallen 
into the habit common to all human creatures who knew her, of 
answering about one in fifteen of Bettina’s questions. “If you knew 
Gerald as I do, Archie, you would feel it impossible to apply any harsh 
terms to him whatever he does.” 

“Should I?” 

“Yes, I am quite sure you would. My own practical experience of 
Gerald’s character has been confined to the years when we were boys 
together—or rather when I was an old boy, he a child; for there are 
a good many years between us—and to the few weeks I spent with 
him when I was home on leave seven years ago; but yet I believe I 
know him as well as if I had never lost sight of him in all the imter- 
vening time. What Gerald was at twelve I found him as a guardsman of 
nineteen, and shall find him again now at twenty-six. Characters like 
his develop, of course, but they don’t change.” 

Just at this juncture Bettina—even in her new dreams of greatness not 
unmindful of the present honour of the house—remembered that there 
was only the remains of the cold filet and a salad for supper, and 
jumping up, with a string of apologies to Major Seton, prepared to 
leave the room. 

“T shan’t be away from you five minutes, Major Seton, but Frederick 
will be impatient unless I help him with his cabinets.” Mr. Lovell 
would not have let her touch one of them for the universe. “ Archie, 
my love, amuse Major Seton by showing him your photographs while 
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Iam gone.” And then she rushed off to the kitchen to send Jeanneton 
to the Couronne d’Argent (the back way, on account of Mrs. Maloney) 
for a roti and sweets; and Archie and Major Seton were left alone. 

For the first time in her life Miss Lovell experienced the sensation 
of shyness. Her hands trembled ; the colour rose and fell in her face. 
When Bettina left the room it was as much as she could do not to 
get up and follow her. But Major Seton saw, or pretended that he 
saw, no symptom of her embarrassment. 

“You have heard of your father’s new prospects, of course, Archie ?” 
he remarked, but without having the air of seeking to change their 
conversation. “I need scarcely ask you if you are glad at his good 
fortune. I suppose England is a sort of El Dorado to your mind at 
present ?” 

Then Archie raised her eyes, and looked at Ralph Seton full. He 
was scrutinizing her face, she felt, line by line, and she fancied there 
was an anxious, half-pained look upon his own, as though he would fain 
have bid her speak the truth, and trust in him, and take him to be her 
friend. Should she do so? Her heart said yes; and she stammered 
out his name—“ Ralph !” 

He was at her side in a moment; stooping over her low, and holding 
both her little cold hands in one of his own large ones. Archie’s heart 
beat horribly thick—thicker far than when she stood alone on London 
Bridge by night with Gerald Durant. Gerald was young and hand- 
some, and boyish; so much nearer her own size in every way than 
this great soldier, with his staid manner and his enormous height, and 
his rough, old, scarred, and weatherbeaten face—more scarred and 
weatherbeaten than she had known, now that she saw it close! A 
mortal terror overcame her that he might be going to kiss her again, 
and she jumped up nervously, and snatched her hands away from him. 

“T—TI think I must go after Bettina, Major Seton, that is,” stam- 
mering and looking more and more frightened, “I mean papa may 
want me.” 

“Directly ; when you have answered my question. Are you glad 
of this prospect of seeing England for the first time ?” 

“Why do you ask me?” she cried, the first instinctive impulse to- 
wards confession growing weaker every moment. “Of course I am glad. 
Of course it will be better to live respectably in a parsonage than to 
knock about the world as we have done.” And she drew herself 
up to her full height, and tossing her hair back over her shoulders, 
looked steadily, almost defiantly, into Major Seton’s face. 

“ And it really is the first time that you will see England?” he re- 
peated, slowly and distinctly. “I understood your father right. You 
have never been in England since you were born ?” 

“ Never!” cried Archie, with a sort of gasp. “Or, at least, papa 
and Bettina say so, and of course they ought to know.” 
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After which she felt better; her dread of Ralph, her shyness, her 
hesitation gone. She was in a new world; and yet it seemed to her 
as though she had been accustomed to it all her life; as though 
falsehoods were very easy to tell when the time came; nay, more, 
as though, after the first cold shock was over, there was a kind of 
pleasant pungency or zest in telling them! 

Major Seton walked away to the window, plunged his hands into his 
coat-pockets, and put his lips into the set compressed position which 
for him meant whistling. “He knows nothing,” thought Archie, as 
she watched him. “He is not sure, or he would have asked me more 
questions, and I was right to put him off. Am I to go about telling 
wild stories of myself to everybody, now that poor papa is a rector ?” 

And forgetting that she wanted to follow Bettina, she sat down and 
returned to the study of the waste lands, while Ralph Seton stood for 
five minutes or more in the same attitude, his lips going through the 
same pantomime of whistling as he gazed out steadily into the street. 

He suffered—-strong man as he was—an intense, a fearful loss during 
these five minutes: he lost the one pure belief of the last six years 
of his life. The women he had taken down from his walls when he 
first hung Archie there, might be put back again he felt; the 
picture of the fresh unsullied child, for whose sake he had dethroned 
them, was the picture of something that had no existence now. 
Archie Lovell was a woman, just as well worth loving and marrying as 
other women perhaps, but his ideal of truth and innocence and un- 
stained loyalty no longer. 

He came back, and looked at her very long and kindly. “ Miss 
Lovell,” he said at last, for the first time not calling her Archie, 
“you are a grown-up young lady as your father reminded me now, 
and I—well, there is more difference between us by far than there was 
in Genoa, when you were a little child and I was your playfellow— 
your tame bear rather, as you used to call me. I can’t expect you 
will give me your confidence now as you used, but ”—his voice shook 
slightly—“I hope we shall be very good neighbours indeed when. 
you come to England, and that if ever you should by possibility need 
me you will look upon me as your friend.” 

But though he was quite close to where she sat, he made no 
attempt to approach any nearer to her now; and with a quick con- 
traction of the heart, the girl felt that she need not be afraid of the 
pressure of the huge hands, of the contact of the rough moustache 
again. Half child, half woman as she was, Archie Lovell’s real liking 
for Major Seton dated from that moment. For in that moment she 
acknowleged him to be, not her slave, not her equal, but her master! 

“Tf you don’t like to tell the truth, don’t tell it. I shall not betray 
you, and I will play with you just as usual. Only—don’t kiss me. 
I will never let you kiss me until you are brave enough to take the 
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blame off Tino.” She recalled again that threat of years ago; 
recalled the night she had cried so bitterly because he held so 
staunchly to his word; and how at length he had kissed her again ; 
kissed and loved, and trusted her more than ever! What would he 
think if he knew the truth now? Would he ever take her back to 
his regard if he discovered the falsehood she had this moment told 
him ? 

As she bent her face low down over her book, Major Seton stood 
and watched her still. He watched the outline of the graceful head ; 
the bend of the girlish throat, the delicately-modelled arm that lay 
upon the table, the dark lashes resting on the soft flushed cheek— 
every outward charm developed into sweet perfection of this child he 
had made an idol of! And as he stood, he put her resolutely away 
out of his heart. The thought of coming back and finding her thus ; 
the child’s face changed into a woman’s—but the child’s loyal heart 
matured into a woman’s integrity—the hope of one day winning her 
for his wife, had been, during more than six years, the poetry, the bright- 
ness of Ralph Seton’s lonely life. And now with the material part of his 
destiny accomplished, his father’s debts paid, Ludbrooke his own again, 
and Archie before him—fairer than he had seen her in his dreams— 
he stood, even in this first hour of their meeting, and put her 
resolutely away out of his heart. 

He was no enthusiast, with romantic visions of women being angels; 
he was a very plain and cautious man, fresh enough, certainly, to 
desire to possess a beautiful face by his own fireside, but who had seen 
sufficient of the world, and of the worst part of the world, to know 
when prudence bade him subordinate inclination to reason. For 
common conyentionalities, for what are termed the opinions of society, 
he cared nothing. If Archie had boldly confessed that she had gone 
to London with Gerald, nay, had she confessed that she went of set 
purpose, not by accident, he might have liked her rather the better 
for the pluck such an escapade showed—experience having told him 
that, in extreme youth the best women are sometimes those who incur 
the maddest risks. But a girl who, at seventeen, could raise her blue 
eyes innocently, and toss her curls back like a child, and, looking full 
into a man’s face, tell a deliberate falsehood, as she had done a minute 
ago, was no wife for him. He loved her: would love her with 
passion if he married her; would put his life, and what was dearer 
than his life, into her hands, and then—some day wake to find that 
the blue eyes were traitors, the red lips foresworn! He had seen not 
a few such endings to men’s happiness in India, and was too great a 
coward (this was his own thought) to run the risk himself. A girl 
who could deceive without a blush at seventeen, might make a good 
wife still for some young fellow who should so command her heart as 
to put all temptation to deceit out of her way. An old soldier like 
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him must marry a truer or a plainer woman if he married at all—but 
never this one! 

And so, with tender pity for the little girl, with chivalrous resolve 
to be her friend all the more because from henceforth he would never 
be her lover, Major Seton put Archie away out of his heart as he 
stood and looked at her. 


CHartern XX. 
CAPTAIN WATERS’ SENSE OF DUTY. 


Masor Seton returned-again to England that evening. He had not 
been able, he said, to deny himself the pleasure of bearing good news 
to his old friends, but it was impossible for him to do more than pay 
them a flying visit now. His papers must be sent in to the Horse 
Guards at once ; he had a visit to pay in Scotland ; hosts of lawyers’ 
business to get through in London. And when Archie and Mr. 
Lovell went down to the pier to see him off by the last steamer, they 
never knew that among the luggage from the Couronne d’Argent was 
a portmanteau bearing the name of Major Seton, —th Regiment ; 
never knew that, in spite of his business, he had made preparations 
for staying with them a week, and had remained five hours. 

Before leaving home Miss Lovell stole out into the courtyard of 
the house, and gathered a branch of myrtle in full flower that grew 
against its southern wall. She wore it in her belt till the minute 
came for saying good-bye ; then took it out and began to trifle with 
its leaves irresolutely. Tf Major Seton would only ask her for it, she 
thought! If she could only see her flower in his button-hole when 
he went away, she should feel as if there was a sort of friendly compact 
between them still. She remembered the jealous care with which she 
used to pin a flower into his coat every morning at Genoa, and how, 
withered or not withered, he always left it there through the remainder of 
the day. But Major Seton held his hand out and said “Good- -bye, Miss 
Lovell,” very much in the same tone as he said good-bye to her 
father; then went quietly away down the steps to the boat that 
was waiting to take him to the steamer. A choking feeling came in 
Archie’s throat as she leant across the bulwark of the pier and watched 
him. How different Gerald’s handsome animated face had looked 
when he bade her good-bye—horrible grim old soldier that Major 
Seton was! And partly through temper, partly by accident, partly on 
purpose—who shall divine the motives of a girl of seventeen ?—she 
flung away her myrtle-branch, and it fell into the boat, almost between 
Major Seton’s hands. 

“Well aimed, child,” said her father, putting his arm round her 
shoulder. “You and Ralph are just as fierce lovers as ever, I see, 
Archie.” 
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“Lovers!” cried Archie, with a quick toss of the head. “You 
forget, I think, papa, that I'm not eleven years old now. Poor old 
Ralph, a lover for me, indeed!” But she watched very narrowly to 
see what poor old Ralph would do, and she kissed her hand to him with 
one of her brightest smiles, as soon as she saw with what tender care 
he picked her myrtle up; and how religiously he stored it away 
within the breast of his grey great-coat. 

And this was the picture of her that Ralph took away with him; 
her face flushing in the setting sun; her blue eyes smiling; her lips 
parted as she kissed her little hand to him; her father’s arm around 
her shoulder. Major Seton betook himself to one of the paddle-boxes 
from whence he watched the two figures on the pier, and afterwards 
Morteville, till all were out of sight. Then he got out his pocket-book 
and, turning still in the direction of France, looked long and closely 
at a photograph that Mr. Lovell had given him before he left; a 
photograph of a girl, with long fair hair unbound, dressed in a loose 
blouse, with a palette and brushes in her hand: and finally, he took 
from his breast the piece of myrtle that Archie had thrown to him, 
and held it (no one fortunately being near to witness the utterly 
ridiculous action) to his lips. 

These were the first steps by which the old moustache carried out 
his resolve of putting Miss Lovell away out of his heart! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lovell and his daughter strolled slowly homeward 
in the pleasant evening sunlight. The last twenty-four hours seemed 
to have alienated Archie strangely from all her former happy childish 
life; and she clung now with a welcome sense of peace to the dear arm 
which had been her stay always; looked up with a remorseful yearn- 
ing of love to the dear face which she knew no folly, no guilt of hers, 
could ever cause to look upon her coldly. What was Gerald Durant, 
what was Major Seton, compared to him? A pang smote her heart as 
she felt how quickly she had been able to forget him for these strangers > 
the consciousness that she had forgotten him made her manner to him 
tenderer, her smile more loving than usual, as they walked along. 

“That cabinet you have bought is a beauty, papa. I shall hardly 
like it to ever go away again. You never picked up such a bonheur 
du jour before.” 

“ Archie,” answered Mr. Lovell, in the calm voice of a man announc- 
ing some excellence too patent to need enlarging upon, “it is a 
Reisener, the design by Boucher, and executed in marqueterie with an 
art, a delicacy, that makes it a perfect cabinet picture in wood. If it 
is worth a sou it is worth four thousand francs. Perhaps now that 
T am a rich man,” added the poor fellow, looking as radiant as a child, 
“a rich country parson, Archie, with four hundred pounds a year, I 
may feel myself justified in keeping that cabinet for my own enjoy- 
ment,” 
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“T wish you could, papa, and the clock too—that beautiful Boule 
clock. Ah, if we had only more money! Money enough to pay off 
all our debts and start in England clear.” 

“Oh, as to money I have arranged that very easily,” said Mr. 
Lovell, lightly. “But don’t mistake about the clock, Archie. As a 
speculation I did well to buy it, but I would not care to possess it @s a 
gift. Boule, as you know, had two styles. In his first and glorious 
one, he worked in plain, honest brass and ebony. In his second—in 
his decadence, his shame! he sacrificed art to the miserable fashion of 
the day, of which this tawdry toy I bought at Amiens is a specimen. 
Lowered himself and his splendid talent to mother-of-pearl. Don’t 
forget this again, child—’tis a most important distinction.” 

“And the money, papa? The money to pay off all our creditors 
and start us afresh in England ?” 

“Oh, yes—the money! A mere trifle—six or eight hundred pounds 
at most.” 

“And how shall we raise it? Would the bishop advance your 
salary, do you think, if you were to explain everything to him?” 
Miss Lovell’s knowledge of church matters was sketchy in the 
extreme. 

“The bishop advance my salary !” said Mr. Lovell, laughing. “No, 
you little goose. Some one much better than a bishop has advanced 
me what I want already.” 

Archie’s cheeks fired in a moment. She knew too well her father’s 
fatal habit of borrowing from whomsoever he came across to doubt the 
meaning of his words. This explained the long conversation which 
her father and Major Seton had had together in the studio: this 
explained the cause of his joyous light-heartedness as they walked 
down to see Ralph off by the steamer. 

“Oh, papa, I hope poor Major Seton has not—” 

“Archie, my love,” interrupted Mr. Lovell quickly, “ poor Major 
Seton is a man with a clear twelve or fifteen hundred a year, and 
—thanks to his own honourable exertions and economy—a very hand- 
some balance at his banker’s. I explained to him the exact position 
in which I stand, and how my new poem, or ‘ Troy,’ or both, must be 
sacrificed to pay my debts, and he saw instantly, as a matter of busi- 
ness—a matter of business, my dear, that you can’t understand, how 
much wiser it would be to bide a fitting time instead of trying to force 
works of art or literature upon the market. In six weeks ‘ Troy’ will 
be finished. I shall exhibit it at the Royal Academy next spring, and 
if it only brings me five or six hundred pounds (the half of its real 
value) it will go a great way towards setting us straight.” 

“ And meanwhile, Major Seton has helped us? Tell me, papa, I 
would rather know.” 

“Certainly, Archie, you shall know, I like you to hear everything 
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that is in our good old friend’s favour. In the meanwhile Seton 
advances me one thousand pounds, to be repaid him with the interest 
of fifty pounds this day year. We shall thus be enabled to pay off 
every farthing of our foreign debts, to sacrifice neither ‘Troy’ nor my 
book, and to surround ourselves in our poor little parsonage with 
olgects of art and grace instead of the mere bodily necessities, the bare 
walls and chairs and tables, with which most country parsons are I 
fancy content! Ralph is a shrewd fellow,” he added; “no doubt of 
that. The Scotch blood shows in his aptness for business if in nothing 
élse. Five per cent. without risk, is an investment one does not meet 
with every day. He told me so himself.” 

‘Archie was silent. To argue with her father on money matters 
was, she well knew, fruitless. He believed, simply, that he was 
acting with the nicest honour in paying his foreign debtors out of 
another man’s money ; believed, implicitly, that ‘Troy’ would sell for 
five hundred guineas. Her quick imagination pictured him already, 
dreaming and poetizing, and living beyond his means (that was inevit- 
able) in the new rectory ; the house filled with pictures and cabinets. 
‘Troy’ unsold, and the interest even of that thousand pounds of 
Ralph’s never paid. “ You know best, papa,” with a quiet little re- 
proach in her voice ; “and when it isa question of selling your pictures 
or poems, I don’t like ¢ to speak a word. But I do wish we could have 
started in England without being under obligation to any one.” 

“You make me feel my want of success, Archie, when you say that,” 
was his answer. Whenever money affairs were talked of, Mr. Lovell 
had a trick of falling back plaintively upon his hard work and his evil 
luck, as though to turn aside his listener from the unwelcome subject. 
“T have not—God knows I have not failed, as far as labour goes, one 
year since you were born. Only the reward has been tardy of coming ! 
If I had had the Inck of other men, writers and painters, inferior to 
me in ability, you would not have to reproach me now, child, with my 
want of independence.” 

A flush passed over his pale face, and ina moment Archie repented of 
what she had said, and fell to comforting him—the wise head of 
seventeen comforting the baby of forty-five—as she had done all her 
life whenever the word “ failure” passed his lips. “They will not go 
on misunderstanding you for ever, dear. When we live in England 
youll be able to know the Royal Academy people personally, and 
when they know you they will be sure to like you, and to accept your 
pictures. I dare say it’s a great deal more favour than merit, if we 
really knew, that gets pictures and poems accepted in London—and 
your new poem must be liked, I am sure of it. There is only a 
quarter of a canto to finish still, is there, papa ?” 

And haying now started her father upon the subject, which to him 
embraced all other interests of life, Archie felt, with intense relief, that 
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this at least would be no time for her own confession. She had meant 
faithfully to tell him everything during their walk home. Every 
word she had spoken had been, in reality, a prelude to the confession 
she was seeking tomake. Yet now that chance seemed to have turned 
the opportunity for confession aside, she was thankful exceedingly for 
the reprieve. Let him be at peace to-day at all events, poor fellow! Let 
him be happy in the discussion of his new and brightened prospects, 
and to-morrow when she had had a night to think over it all, and 
frame her story into the words that should pain him least, she would 
tell him and Bettina together what she had done. 

Just as they reached their house in the Rue d Artois, they were 
met by Captain Waters, dressed in the height of French watering- 
place fashion, and smoking his twelfth, or final cigarette before dinner. 
As Archie and her father approached he put himself so resolutely, hat 
in hand, in their path, that Mr. Lovell, who ordinarily shunned all the 
English world of Morteville, felt himself constrained to stop. 

“A fine evening, Miss Wilson. You have been taking your usual 
stroll on the sands, I suppose ?” 

“No, Captain Waters, we have been on the pier seeing a friend of 
ours away by the steamer.” 

It was new for the Lovell family to possess a friend in Morteville, 
and Archie felt a little proud of announcing the fact. 

“Your friend will have a fine passage, then. It was very calm at 
sea last night, was it not ?” 

“T—I believe so,” she answered, her face flushing scarlet at the 
suddenness of the question. ‘“ But I was told you went over to the 
Calais fétes yesterday, Captain Waters. You ought to know.” 

“My wife and myself spent yesterday in Amiens,” remarked 
Mr. Lovell, innocently. “ We were at the sale of the Chateau Floriac 
and only returned this morning. It was one of the most extraordinary 
sales of old and valuable wood-carvings that I remember to have seen 
in France, Captain Waters. I purchased myself a bonheur du jour 
that is known, historically, to have been carved for Madame de Pom- 
padour, and a clock——but I don’t know whether you are a con- 
noisseur in the artifice of that particular period, sir ?” 

“T believe I am a connoisseur in the artifices of all periods and all 
nations,” answered Waters, with an imperceptible smile, and a glance 
at Archie, whose mingled finesse and insolence it would be hard to 
describe. “But my knowledge,” he added, addressing himself defer- 
entially to Mr. Lovell, “or what passes to myself for knowledge in 
such matters, would be contemptible compared to yours. I have long 
heard that in all matters of antiquarian art your judgment is simply 
unrivalled.” 

“ Well—yes—I believe it is the one subject I know something 
about,” replied Mr. Lovell, for whose easily-pleased vanity no flattery 
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was too palpable. “In such rare intervals of leisure as I have been 
able to snatch from my own work, I have dabbled for years in bric- 
bracquerie all over Europe, and with tolerable success.” 

“ And by this time must have quite a collection of art treasures ?” 
said Waters, who seemed determined to prolong the conversation. 
“You have not got them with you here in Morteville, of course ?” 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Lovell. “My poor art treasures, as you 
are pleased to call them, are in Paris, and will remain there till I take 
them with me to England—I hope, in two or three weeks from the 
present time.” 

Captain Waters was politely interested at once in Mr. Wilson’s 
departure ; had no idea that Morteville was so soon to lose them; and 
poor Mr. Lovell in his simplicity began forthwith to expatiate on his 
plans, while Archie, her heart swelling with indignant disgust, stood 
silently by and listened. She knew her father’s peculiarity on this 
point of old. Shy to the most painful degree, shy to such an extent 
that he would walk any number of miles sooner than have to stop and 
speak to an acquaintance in the street, Mr. Lovell, in the hands of a 
man like Waters could, with one or two well-timed compliments, be 
drawn into the foolish confidence of a child. 

“We have been living very quietly indeed, here in Morteville, Cap- 
tain Waters,” he said at last, “ which must explain the want of hospi- 
tality I have shown to my friends, yourself among others ;”’ he had 
spoken to Waters about twice in his life before; “friends whom under 
different circumstances it would have given me real pleasure to enter- 
tain ; but if you ever come to our part of the country I shall be happy, 
very happy indeed, to see you.” He was meditating a sidelong escape 
to the house as he said this ; and thought that a hazy offer of distant 
hospitality might be the easiest way of covering his retreat. 

Captain Waters raised his hat, in his courteous foreign fashion, and 
expressed the pleasure it would give him to renew Mr. Wilson’s 
acquaintance. “In—in Leicestershire, I think you said?” he added, 
carelessly. “A county I know remarkably well, and often visit.” 

“No, in Staffordshire; Hatton, in Staffordshire,” said Mr. Lovell ; 
“stay, I will give you the address.” And he took out a card and 
wrote upon it in pencil his address. ‘The Honourable and Rev. 
Frederick Lovell, Hatton, Staffordshire ;’ then shaking his friend’s 
hand, with warmth prompted by his intense nervous desire to get quit 
of him, ran away into the house. 

Captain Waters examined the card curiously for a minute. “The 
Honourable and Rey. Frederick Lovell, Miss Wilson?” he remarked, 
raising his eyes to Archie’s face. “I must really ask you to decipher 
this mystery for me. Who isthe Honourable and Reverend Frederick 


Lovell? and why has Mr. Wilson been kind enough to give me his 
address ?” 
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“The Reverend Frederick Lovell is my father,” answered Archie, 
stiffly ; “I am sure I cannot tell why he gave you his address.” 

She moved, as though to follow her father into the house, but Cap- 
tain Waters had placed himself in such a position that she could not 
pass without actually requesting him to move. “And—my question 
may seem indiscreet,” he continued; “but why have we here in 

‘Morteville not known the honourable and reverend character of the 
gentleman who was living among us ?” 

“ Because, living in such a place, and among such people, my father 
found it convenient to pass under an assumed name,” cried Archie, 
with a superb toss of her head. “Are you satisfied, Captain 
Waters ?” 

“Oh, entirely,” answered Waters, with a half smile. “Living in 
such a place, and among such people, the Honourable Frederick Lovell 
has showed great wisdom, I think, in concealing his name. How long 
has your papa been rector of Hatton, Miss Wilson ?—Miss Lovell, I 
really beg your pardon for falling back into old bad habits.” 

“There is no need to apologize—indeed I hardly see why you should 
talk of old habits ; did we ever speak to each other in our lives before, 
Captain Waters? My father has been rector of Hatton about four 
days. The old rector died a week or so ago, and Lord Lovell, my 
grandfather, has given the living to papa. I must really ask you to 
let me pass, please.” 

She swept past him with the manner of a little queen, and turning 
slightly as soon as she found herself within the shelter of their own 
door, gave him a freezing inclinatjon of her head, as much as to say, 
“Go! I have dismissed you !” 

Captain Waters admired Archie Loyell warmly at this minute. 
That she suspected his possession of her secret he was certain ; that 
she dared to brave him, answer his impertinent questions with imper- 
tinent answers, and stand looking at him now with this air of regal 
dismissal, pleased him infinitely. ‘To have possessed the secret of any 
ordinary English school-girl of her age, would have offered poor chance 
either of profit or amusement to himself. An ordinary school-girl 
who would have blushed and cried, and supplicated to him to spare 
her, and then probably have gone, straightway, and betrayed herself 
to hermamma! To possess the secret of a girl like this, a girl who, at 
her age, had a woman’s courage as well as a woman's duplicity might, 
well worked, be really a little mine of diversion and of profit to him. 
For a secret that escapade evidently was: Mr. Lovell’s innocent 
account of his journey to Amiens had betrayed so much to him, and 
however fool-hardy the girl had been when she was Miss Wilson, it 
was almost mathematically clear to Captain Waters’s perception that 
Miss Lovell, the daughter of the Honourable and Reverend rector of 
Hatton, would be sage ! 
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Tt was the habit of this man’s life, a necessity forced upon him by 
his profession, perhaps, to assign to every human creature with whom 
he was thrown the worst, the most selfish motives possible. “My lot 
has been cast among bad specimens of humanity,” he would say, can- 
didly, in speaking of his own cynicism. “ For more years than I can 
count, the worst people in the worst continental towns have been my 
study, and when by accident I have to deal with the really good and 
virtuous, I mechanically apply the same low standard to them as to 
the rest. And it is really curious to remark,” he would add, putting 
up his eye-glass, and looking languidly im his listener’s face, “ curious, 
very, to remark how nicely the same measure seems to fit everybody 
after all !” 

“ And you will leave Morteville soon, then, I fear, Miss Lovell, from 
what your papa said ?” 

“Very soon, I hope, Captain Waters. I am heartily glad to get 
away from the place, and from everything connected with it.” 

“Everything, Miss Lovell? Can you really say so? Will you 
have no one pleasant recollection of poor little Morteville? No walk, 
no ball, at which you have enjoyed yourself?” 

“No; there is not one circumstance, and certainly not one person 
here, that I want to remember.” But still she did not go away. 
Something in the expression of Waters’ face seemed to constrain her, 
in spite of her repugnance for the man, to hear all that he had to 
say. 

“T understand. The past and all belonging to it, pleasant or the 
reverse, is to be buried. Miss Levell”—abruptly—“ is Hatton, in 
Staffordshire, anywhere in the neighbourhood of Durant’s Court, do 
you know ?” 

Her heart beat so violently that for a moment she could not trust, 
herself to speak; then, with a supreme effort of self-command, she 
answered, as indifferently as she could, yes. The rectory at Hatton 
was, she had heard, about two miles distant from Durant’s Court. 

“Ah! that will be charming for all parties,” said Waters, pleasantly. 
“No wonder, Miss Lovell, that you are glad to leave Morteville. I 
should like very much myself to meet Gerald Durant again,” he added. 
“He was an uncommonly pleasant fellow in his way, capital companion, 
and all that, but not quite the stamp of man, perhaps, one could make 
a friend of. Shifty, rather; a new caprice every five minutes; no 
sooner winning a thing than he was sure to tire of it. You agree 
with me, Miss Lovell ?” 


“T don’t know, I’m sure,” cried Archie, desperately. “ What should 
I know of Mr. Durant? Why do you ask me ?” 

Waters advanced a step within the open doorway, and put his head 
quite close to Archie’s. “Miss Lovell,” he whispered, “I am sorry 
that you treat me with so little confidence. You are wrong, I think ; 
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for I wish—upon my soul I wish—to stand your friend; and I have 
it in my power to do so. Do you believe me ?” 

A look of frightened disgust was all her answer; but Captain 
Waters did not appear in the slightest degree discountenanced. “ This 
is not the time to tell you what I mean,” he went on, still in a half- 
whisper, and in the same odious closeness of position. “ What I 
have got to say will take time, and should be said in a place”—and as 
he spoke he glanced at Madame Brun’s open window—* where there 
is no possibility of eaves-droppers. Now, if I might hope to meet you 
on the Greve of a morning? To-morrow morning, for example ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. What can you have to tell me?” she 
stammered. “If you want to say anything, say it now. When I 
walk on the Greve it is with papa.” 

Just at this moment Jeanneton—hot and indignant still, from her 
recent encounters with Bettina—came forth; laden with straw, bass 
dust, and deposit of all kinds from the cases of bric-a-brac, on her way 
to the court. At the sight of Mademoiselle in conversation with 
another gentleman (and a very pretty little gentleman, Jeanneton 
decided, as she mentally compared Waters with Major Seton), she 
stopped short, opened her mouth wide, and prepared to listen or join in 
the conversation, according to the custom of French servants of her class. 

Waters was not slow at turning her opportune appearance to 
account. “You see this is not a place to talk in, Miss Lovell,” he 
urged, but in a coldly-deferential manner, now that the servant’s eyes 
were upon them. “Tell me, please, if I can see you on the Gréve to- 
morrow, or not? There is a very unpleasant story going the round 
of the place to-day, which makes it my duty to communicate with 
some member of your family. Can you meet me, or,” he added this 
with marked emphasis, “shall my communication be made in writing 
to Mr. Lovell himself ?” 

He had found out the way to subjugate her at last. At the men- 
tion of her father, at the thought of what this story must be that 
Waters threatened to write to him about, every tinge of colour forsook 
Archie’s face. She clasped her hands together as if a sharp bodily 
pain had smitten her. “No, no, Captain Waters! write nothing, say 
nothing to papa, and I will meet you whenever you choose. On the 
Greve, if you will, to-morrow morning. Only, if he is with me, say 
nothing please till I can manage to see you alone! We always like 
to spare poor papa any trouble that we can,” she added half apologeti- 
cally, and lifting her eyes with an expression of mute entreaty to 
Captain Waters’ impassive face. 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Lovell ; I shall behave with the most perfect 
discretion in every way, you may rest assured. To-morrow morning 
on the Gréve then; between ten and eleven will not be too early ? 
And in the meantime, mademoiselle, aw plaisir de vous révoir.” 
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He took his hat off to the ground, then sauntered jauntily away 
down the Rue d’Artois, twirling his diminutive cane in one little 
well-gloved hand, with the other alternately caressing his pointed, 
flaxen moustache, and putting up his eye-glass, but with dilettante 
curiosity rather than impertinence, at every woman who chanced to 
pass him on the ¢roétotr. 

“And this is respectability,” thought Archie, bitterly. ‘This is 
Philistinism, and the kind of price one has to pay for it! Oh! that 
the rector of Hatton hadn’t died, and that I might have dared tell 
Ralph the truth, and bade this man and every one else in Morteville 
do their worst !” 

And with a hard sullen look, such as in all her happy Bohemian 
life her face had never worn before; her teeth set, her eyes fixed and 
dilated till all their blue seemed gone; she stood and watched Captain 
Waters’ retreating figure till it was out of sight. 








Sune Music. 


I. 


O Minna mine, it is the rich mid-June ; 
In green pavilions royal Summer dwells ; 
And the alien cuckoo chants his endless tune— 
Two sweet quaint syllables: 
Soon must he pass across the seas, and sing 
Elsewhere, beneath a leafy canopy 
Veiling the unclouded sky, 
And other nations hail his dusky wing. 


II. 


You twine not now white violets in your hair, 
Wan as despair, and half as sweet as love ; 
But richer blossoms glimmer everywhere, 
Hang on the boughs above, 
And slumber in the swathes of meadow-grass— 
Straight purple cones of orchis—water-flags 
Where the slow brooklet lags, 
Dimpling the marish green with spots of glass. 


iil. 


O golden Summer, thy voluptuous breath 
Flatters the weary world to magical trance, 
While through the haunted woodland still as death 
No wings 7’ the noontide glance. 
Coolness is only where the river bends 
Brim fresh and plenteous like a giant’s chalice, 
Or where to rock-strewn valleys 
Earth’s briny cestus life and beauty lends. 





JUNE MUSIC. 


IV. 


Still eventide beholds the Norman spire 
Of old grey granite with an ivy crest 
Set like a gem in crimson sunset-fire 
Far in the marvellous west : 
Still eventide will listen to the pipe 
Of bullfinch swaying on the ash-tree top, 
And mellow notes that drop 
From blackbird, keen athirst for cherries ripe. 


v. 
Will pleasant Summer yield a joyous myth 
Fit to be said or sung beneath the trees, 
Where murmurs evermore the rivulet blithe 
Freshening the verdurous leas— 
Moulded in rhyme as sweetly musical 
As whetting of the scythe in morning fields, 
What time the hillside yields 
In uumerous echoes to the cuckoo’s call ? 


VI. 


Ah, rhyme has no such music! But to hear 
The long oar dip into the flashing water— 
Creak of the mill-sail—rustic carol clear 
Sung by the miller’s daughter— 
Twitter of merry birds in twilight time— 
Rush of the glancing bat on leathern wings— 
These have a tune that rings 
Sweeter than all the melody of rhyme. 


Mortrmgn Couns. 





Finance, Frauds, and Failures. 


By tHe Avtnor oF “THE BUBBLES OF FINANCE.” 


Amonest ordinary Englishmen, how many were there five years ago 
who attached any definite meaning to the word “ finance,” or in con- 
versation ever used the verb “to finance ?” We had all read of the 
Minister of Finance in continental countries, and shortly after the 
great mutiny, British India was not a little puzzled at hearing that 
the late Mr. Wilson had been appointed “ Finance Minister” for our 
Eastern Empire. The office of the former we knew was analogous to 
that of our own Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and we lamented the 
death of the latter, who so quickly met in the east the fate of seven 
out of every ten Europeans who go late in life to that land of the sun. 
But the substantive “finance” was rarely, and the verb “to finance” 
never, made use of. Not even within the precincts of the city did 
any man of business apply to the work of pay discounting, lend- 
ing, or borrowing, the terms “Finance,” or “to Finance.” There 
were then as now, bankers in Mae -aserl and for those who had 
good security to offer, it was never difficult to obtain aid in pecuniary 
difficulty. If a merchant wanted money, he used to take to his bankers 
the bills of exchange which he held, and which had been accepted by 
firms of respectability i in consequence of merchandize sold or conveyed 
to their care for sale, and these documents, if deemed “ good,” the banker 
discounted at the current rate of the day. Thus the merchant obtained 
money he required, whilst, in return for what he had disbursed, the 
banker held legal available security, for the payment of which two, 
three, or more firms were responsible, and for which, if he wished to 
exchange for current money, he, the banker, could always do so by 
what is called re-discounting. In the same way country gentlemen, 
landed proprietors, householders, or others who had security to offer, 
could always get advances at a reasonable rate of interest, by depositing 
with their bankers equivalent security for the sum they required. 

Nor was it only those who had substantial securities to place at 
their bankers that could obtain advances or loans. If Captain Heavy of 
the “ Bays” wanted a couple of hundreds or so to pull him through 
the Epsom week, what more natural than that he should get his friend 
De Saurey of the Guards to write his name across a piece of stamped 
paper, and that with this document he should repair to Mr. Leverson 
and get him to “do” the bill, paying for the “accommodation” at 
the rate of between 60 and 100 per cent. per annum! Nor could the 
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transaction be deemed altogether illegitimate, although it was certainly 
irregular. It was of vital importance to Heavy that he should get money 
somehow, else how could he meet his engagements at Tattersall’s, or pay 
his brother plungers at the Rag what he had lost to them? Heavy 
has nothing that could be called “capital,” beyond his two chargers, 
his uniform, a gold watch, chain, rings, and scarf pins, in addition to a 
plentiful, but mostly unpaid, wardrobe of clothes. It is true that 
his father allows him 500/.a year; but he owes Poole alone half a 
year’s income, and his “ paper” is by no means unknown to the money- 
lending fraternity of London, Aldershot, and Dublin. Leverson knows 
this, and is equally aware that—beyond a yearly increasing crop of 
debt—Lieutenant and Captain The Hon. Arthur De Saurey, of the 
Coldstreams, the acceptor of the bill, has no property whatever. But 
Leverson trusts to the chapter of accidents, and for the chance of an 
immense profit, is ready to run the risk of an entire loss. The 
friends and relations of Heavy would not allow that foolish dragoon 
to be ruined for want of so smalla sum. And even if his relatives 
fail altogether, is not De Saurey the younger son of an earl, and 
surely His Lordship would never see his offspring reduced to go 
through the Bankruptcy Court? Such is the train of reasoning of 
Mr. Leverson. 

We have written of all these money dealings in the past tense, not be- 
cause similar transactions are unknown at the present time, but because 
very few years ago there were, as a general rule, no other kinds of 
monetary business practised amongst us. Unfortunately for the pockets 
and the prospects of many thousand Englishmen, it is now otherwise. 
It was an evil day for this country when the word “finance,” and the 
undertakings known as “ Finance Companies,” became known in this 
country ; and the mania of attempting to make paper represent money 
without money’s worth being given in exchange, seized upon so many 
persons of all classes and callings throughout the land. Ever since 
failures in trade have been more frequent; and as the facilities of 
obtaining money for what represented nothing became more common, 
frauds, in the general race for wealth, gradually came to be looked on 
as far less iniquitous than formerly. In fact, the introduction of 
“financing” amongst us has been one of the most serious evils which 
ever afflicted our commercial world. It began by calling into existence 
a race of men formerly unknown in business, and now called “ pro- 
moters of companies ;” and it has gradually brought about the failures 
and panic which were witnessed in the City on Thursday and Friday, 
the 10th and 11th of May. The era of “finance” and “ financing” in 
England found our commerce flourishing, and confidence between men 
of business as great as it had ever been in the history of trade. It has 
ended—for let us hope that we have, at any rate, seen the beginning 
of the end of the system in this country—by leaving our monetary 
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dealings branded as gambling, and by spreading the curse of mutual 
mistrust amongst all our trading classes. But to illustrate our meaning 
we will relate some facts which happened within our own experience. 

Rather more than two years ago, one of the many Financial Com- 
panies, which at that time were daily springing into existence, was 
“brought out.” The “promoters” of the concern were three in 
number. One was a solicitor without business, but who had not long 
before had to take refuge from his debts under the doors of the court 
in Basinghall Street. The second was a Scotchman, who had never 
been possessed of capital, or land, or business, but had been a traveller 
for a Dundee or Glasgow firm, and had lately settled in London, 
taking a small office in the city and calling himself a commission 
agent. The third was a naval officer on half pay, whose modest pen- 
sion barely served to keep down the interest of his debts, and who had 
managed to live in London for many years by the renewal of small bills 
at three months, by touting for money-lenders, and finding wealthy 
victims for bill discounters. The first time these three worthies met 
to discuss the prospectus of their proposed scheme, it was at the office 
of the Caledonian “ commission agent,” and having ordered a luncheon 
of beef-steaks and “cooper” from a neighbouring tavern, found, after 
they had discussed the meal, that the means of paying for it could 
not be raised amongst the three. The lad who brought them the 
repast said he “had master’s orders not to leave without the money ;” 
and so the half-pay lieutenant, under pretence of “seeing whether a 
friend in the next office had any silver by him,” went out and pawned 
for five shillings a silk umbrella which he had the day before obtained 
on credit from a West End shop. Yet not only did these individuals 
manage to “float” a financial undertaking, which had a subscribed 
capital of one million, a very influential direction, and whose shares 
“came out” at three to four premium; but they also managed to 
divide among them no less than 10,0007. of promotion money, 
their only regret being that they had not asked and obtained 
twenty.* 

But how, it will be asked, could men without means contrive to 
meet the ordinary expenses of starting a public company, to say no- 
thing of getting men of position and means to lend their names as 
directors of a concern, the promoters of which were mere adventurers ? 
To all save those acquainted with the inward life of “ business” 
London, it would seem more than improbable that three individuals, 
equally bankrupt in character and purse, should be able to obtain the 
amount of credit requisite to start an undertaking which was to begin 
business with as large a capital as Rothschild or Baring can command. 

* The story of the preliminary luncheon, the want of money, and the pawning of 


the umbrella, was told the present writer with great glee by one of the three worthies, 
concerned after the undertaking had been “ floated ” with great success, 
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But the story is not the less true for all that. In the days of which 
we write—the end of 1863 and the first few months of 1864—men of 
all classes were so eager to be “on some good thing,” so afraid that 
others should pass them in the race for riches, that they were willing, 
nay anxious, to lend their names to anything and everything that held 
out the most remote chance of gaining money. When the half-pay lieu- 
tenant had induced an old brother officer who could write baronet after 
his name, to become one of the directors, the Scotch “ commission agent ” 
had got the consent of a fellow-countryman, who had once belonged toa 
respectable Glasgow firm, to do the same, and the insolvent attorney had 
managed to swell the list by a so-called “captain” belonging to a good 
club, the battle was more than half won. It is true that each and every 
one of these “directors” had not only received written guarantees from 
the “ promoters” that they would not be held liable for any of the 
preliminary expenses of starting the company, but were also to be paid, 
or promised large sums in paid up shares of the concern, before they 
would consent that their names should be published in the direction 
of the undertaking. Thus fraud was, from the very outset, per- 
petrated upon the intending shareholders of the concern. When 
Mr. A, B, or C, of the outside world, applied for shares in a new 
company, he did so on the faith that some persons, whose name he 
saw on the direction, had really a bona fide siake in the company’s 
undertaking, instead of which they had not only risked nothing 
whatever, but had really been paid for patronising that by which they 
could lose little or nothing. What was this but the obtaining money 
under false pretences ? The finance company of which we write was 
not more dishonest in this respect than its neighbours. We believe, if 
the true history of the most “ respectable” of the finance companies 
could be made public, it would be found that ‘the instances in which 
directors had duly qualified themselves for their posts by subscribing 
and really paying for a certain number of shares in hard cash were 
few indeed. In the concern in question, there were, when the 
direction was completed, cleven gentlemen who had accepted seats 
at the board. They were each obliged, by the articles of associa- 
tion, to hold at least fifty shares, but of the eleven, not one had 
paid for a single share, and of the great majority it might have been 
said with truth, their means were—means of payment being investi- 
gated—much more “ limited” than the liabilities of the shareholders. 
Still, it will be argued, there must be certain considerable expenses 
in the bringing out a new company, which have to be met with cash, 
and how could this be done by men utterly penniless? To the brave 
all things are possible, more particularly in London. In the case 
of which we write, temporary offices were hired, and what little 
furniture was necessary procured on the chance of being paid for at 
some future day, or given back should the concern not “float.” The 
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most serious expense was the advertising. The prospectus of new 
joint-stock companies are necessarily long. We have before us the 
prospectus of the finance company of which we write, and it takes up 
very nearly a column of the Times. The expense of each such 
advertisement, cannot be less than twenty or twenty-five pounds. 
And when that has to be inserted for a fortnight in all the list of 
daily, to say nothing of the weekly and provincial, papers, the sum 
required must be something considerable. 

Then newspapers do not give credit. To advertise is to pay down 
hard cash, and “ no money, no advertisement,” is a standing rule at all 
the newspaper offices in London. 

But even in this matter the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb; 
in London there are such persons as “advertising agents,” whose 
business it is to act as a sort of middle men between the public who 
want to advertise and the newspapers that want advertisements, re- 
ceiving a small commission from the former. In ordinary times and 
circumstances these persons merely act in the ordinary way of their 
calling. But in the days of which we write there were some of them 
who added to their business a speculative trade which tley generally 
found pretty profitable. They undertook to advertise embryo com- 
panies in the public papers, and to pay all expenses of such advertise- 
ments on the following very simple conditions. If the undertaking 
flourished—if the public came forward, took shares, and the directors 
were able to “proceed to an allotment” of the same—the advertising 
agent was to receive, in consequence of the risk he had run, double the 
amount—cent. per cent.—of his bill, no matter how much the total 
might be. The risk he ran was, that the company, in promoter’s slang, 
“did not float.” If this happened, all that the advertising agent had 
laid out was lost. Thus it was that those who brought out the com- 
pany of which we write fonnd means to make the golden hopes which 
their undertaking held ont, known to the pobhe. Here, too, as im 
many hundreds of instnees, it may be noted that the trands npon the 
shareholders, commenced from the very first. For every pound that 
had been really expended in ihe expenses of advertising, the untortu- 
nate shareholders had to pay forty shillings when they took possession 
of their property. In some few instances—but rarely—the directors 
had the courage to insist that the advertising expenses should be paid 
by the promoters out of; the promotion-money. This was, however, 
exceptional, and in most cases the double expense had to be borne by 
those who were not parties to the bargain, and were ignorant that the 
charge had ever been made or paid. 

To follow out step by step the history of a joint-stock company, 
through every stage, is not necessary for our purpose; so long as the 
rage for thisekind of investment lasted, the history of these under- 
takings has been very much the same. 

YOL. XVII. 2¢ 
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During the company mania it was almost invariably those invest- 
ments of which the public understood least that were most sought 
after, namely, the shares of the finance companies; and this brings us 
back to our original question as to what the operations of a finance 
company really were, and how it was that during their palmy days 
they were able to announce such large dividends. 

Let us imagine “The Universal Finance and Comprehensive Credit 
Company Limited” fairly launched. The promoters, or nurses, are 
dismissed, after having pocketed their cheques; and as amongst the 
directors there are four or five gentlemen—say one-third of their 
number—of fair standing, and against whose commercial character 
nothing is known, the undertaking may now look out for business. 
The capital of the company is OnE Muxutioy, divided into 50,000 
shares of 207. each. But when we come to read a little lower down 
in the prospectus, we find that only “ one-half of these shares are to be 
issued for the present.” Here, then, at one blow, is the real capital 
reduced from 1,000,0007. to 500,0002. <A little further on and we find 
that it is only intended to call up “for the present” 5/. per share, so 
that the actual bona fide paid-up capital of the company will not 
amount to more than 125,000/., that is, 25,000 shares with 5/. paid 
up—minus of course the balances due by those who cannot pay their 
calls, and of the directors’ shares, upon which nothing whatever has 
been paid. Still there is the nominal paid-up capital of 57. per share, 
and on this we find—or we did find before the bubble burst—finance 
companies paying dividends of one, two, three, or four pounds per 
share, or at the rate of 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent. per annum; nay, 
if we are not mistaken, there was an undertaking of this kind that 
for one half year declared a dividend at the rate of 150 per cent. per 
annum. No wonder that for a time people went mad after this new 
method of acquiring riches at a blow. Buy shares, invest in one of 
these new-fashioned undertakings, and for every five-pound note sown 
there was reaped at the half-yearly harvests a like sum, or perhaps 
even more. But how ?—This was the question which every one asked. 
How came it that old flourishing joint-stock banks, with wary 
managers, could not make more than 8, 10, or 14 per cent., in the 
most favourable times, and that these new “ Finance” undertakings, at 
the very first starting used to declare—yes, and to pay—dividends at 
double, treble, and even ten times those rates? Surely it were better 
for every one to sell or dispose of every share they had in the world in 
old affairs and invest their all in a better, because a quicker, mode of 
making money. 

Here let us digress for a moment in order to glance at two 
subjects for congratulation that there are connected with the “ finance ’ 
company mania. The one is, that the bubble has burst so com- 
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paratively early in its career. Had it been otherwise—had the 
general public got so accustomed to the name and system of the 
scheme as to invest more largely in their shares, the ruin brought 
about would have crushed for ever hundreds of thousands of poor 
men, instead of only partially injuring a few hundreds of com- 
paratively wealthy individuals. The faith in these new institutions 
has been very fervent, but it has by no means been general. The 
belief in their stability has been confined mostly to City men, who 
ought to have known better, and has hardly been shared in at all by 
country gentlemen, or by that numerous body of the middle classes 
who have a fixed but small income to live upon. Sensational leading 
articles to the contrary notwithstanding, the immense majority of 
Englishmen are careful of their means, and not over credulous with 
respect to new undertakings. Had the finance companies lasted 
longer it would have been far otherwise, and as many more would 
have invested their little all in these companies a year or two hence, 
so when the crash came the ruin would have been far more general 
than it is now. 

The second reason for congratulation in our late monetary troubles, 
is that the working-classes in England have entirely held aloof from 
any speculations in these new undertakings. Neither individually nor 
collectively has there been any buying of shares amongst the artisans 
of London, or any of our large towns, in investments which their own 
rough common sense told them held out promises far too bright to be 
real. Had the mania taken amongst them—had the working men of 
England been induced by golden promises to believe in the new gospel 
of immense profits upon outlays of small capital, who can tell what 
the results would have been when the bitter fruit of failure had to be 
eaten? If the many thousand associations of “Odd Fellows,” 
“Foresters,” and “Friendly Societies” had invested their funds in 
these concerns, Mr. Tidd Pratt would have needed no small amount of 
extra help to get through the additional work of his office. No; 
amidst the general feeling of regret for the misfortune of so many 
individuals who have been led into buying at a high price shares 
which they can hardly get rid of now upon any terms, we have good 
reasons to be thankful that the working-classes of this country were 
not tempted by large dividends to risk their money in such straw-built 
edifices. 

But it is—or rather, it was—on paper and not on straw that these 
finance palaces were founded, and by the same material they were 
built up. Once fairly started at work, it was the directors’ business to 
find out how, where, and by what means the largest returns could be 
made, and the following is but a specimen of the many ways by which 
they worked the oracle. 


2c2 
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A railway contractor* finds that he is in want of funds with which 
to conclude the contracts. On application to the company, to which 
the intended line belongs, he meets with a frank avowal that, what 
between fare expenses, surveying fees, engineers’ charges, and other 
outlays, their balance with their bankers is in a state of collapse. 
What is to be done? ‘To go on without money is impossible— 
to declare his inability to proceed is bankruptcy and ruin. In 
place of hard cash, will the directors give him a certain amount in 
debentures or paid-up shares upon the future line? Of course they 
will, and are delighted to do so. In other words they virtually dis- 
count the future problematical profits of a line not yet made, or, at 
any rate, not finished. It is as if a young man newly appointed 
to a commission in the army should pay for his outfit by bills which 
would fall due when he shall become a captain in the service. 
But anything is better than to stop the works of the railway. To 
place debentures bearing four, five, or even six per cent., and which 
are only payable after a term of years, with the general public, is an 
impossibility. What man outside of Bedlam would dream of investing 
in such securities with consols at 88, and finance companies paying 
40 per cent.? But these securities serve the purpose of the con- 
tractor who has undertaken far more than his capital justified him 
in doing, and his employers are equally pleased to pay him on these 
terms. But of what use are these debentures to a man whose chief 
outlay is the weekly wages he has to pay? Navvies, even if they could 
be made to understand the nature of such securities, could hardly be 
induced to take them in lieu of their weekly wages. But the con- 
tractor has no intention of making any attempt to palm off the paper 
he holds upon the rough giants he employs. With, say, 50,0007. of 
these debentures in his hand, he betakes himself to the “ Universal 


Finance and Comprehensive Credit Company Limited,” and after one 
ov two interviews with the general manager, his peenniary arrange 
ments are completed. — By dle spositing these debentures for 50,0007, 
with the * Universal Finance,” he obtains the acceptances of that com- 


pany to sundry small bills dvawn in sums of perhaps 500/. each, and 
amounting to a total perhaps of 30,0002. thus leaving a margin on 
the security of 20,0007. 

For these bills, which are drawn by himself and accepted by the 
“ Universal Finance,” he has to pay at the rate of from fifteen to 
thirty per cent. by way of commission. If he is well to do in the 
world the company would make him pay the smaller, if needy the 
latter sum. ‘The bills are drawn at three months, and as the “ Uni- 
versal Finance and Comprehensive Credit Company Limited” enjoy 


* A most disgraceful affair of this kind was brought to light in the House of Lords 
on the 14th of May, by Lord Redesdale ; see report in the Times of the following day, 
und leading article in same number of the paper. 
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good credit in the City, what banker could refuse to discount them ? 
Of course the paper is “ good,” quite good, and so the contractor gets 
it discounted at once, and placing the proceeds to the credit of his 
account with his own banker, obtains the credit of being a wealthy man. 
But three months is not a long time to wait, particularly when the end 
of that time is noted by the date upon stamped paper, as many of us 
know to our cost, or have known at some period or other. In three 
months’ time “The Universal” will have to meet their bills, and with 
their small capital of but 5/. paid upon each of the 25,000 shares that 
were issued, where is the money to come from, for our contractor 
is by no means the only party with whom “The Universal” does 
business of this kind? This small difficulty is, however, easy of 
solution. With a little more stamped paper, and a pen and ink, fresh 
bills are drawn out, discounted, and the old ones taken up. By the 
initiated this process is called renewing bills; and according to the 
agreement of “'The Universal” with the contractor, that institution is 
obliged to renew these little documents over a certain number of 
years. But what say the bankers to whom acceptances, bearing the 
same names, are offered again and again for discount? In the 
first place a judicious distribution of these documents is made—no 
monopoly of favours being conferred upon any one bank. If the 
first set of bills are discounted, say by “The London Joint Stock 
Bank,” the second, with which they are to be taken up, will be sent to 
“The London and Westminster,” or to Paris, Bristol, Liverpool—any- 
where. What would, what could, Messrs. Blount, or Mallett Freres, 
or Hottinquer of the first of those towns, Messrs. Baillie & Co., or 
Stuckey & Co., of the second, or Barned & Co., or “'The Consolidated 
Bank” at the third, know of the acceptances which the contractor had 
previously discounted, and which he now wants to take up? The 
bills appear perfectly good; “The Universal” is believed to be good 
for almost any amount; and it is all in the way of business that a 
great railway contractor should have these bills to offer. Therefore 
the second set are discounted, the first set taken up. So long as the 
commercial barometer stands at “set fair,” the process is easy and 
pleasant, if not profitable, to the contractor; at any rate it keeps him 
always in funds, which, with the “go-ahead” class of business men, 
seems all that is required to insure prosperity in their undertakings. 
How the machinery would act if the same barometer marked “change,” 
or what would be the results if it fell to “stormy,” we shall see 
presently ; but let us first take a glance as to how the bargain we 
have detailed would work in the interests of that much-enduring 
body the shareholders of “The Universal Finance and Comprehensive 
Credit Company Limited.” 

Directors of public companies invariably and naturally place the best 
construction possible upon their own acts. If the gentlemen who rule 
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the affairs of “The Universal Finance” had laid before the shareholders 
an account of this transaction with the railway contractor, they would 
no doubt call attention to the great safety as well as the large profits of 
the bargain. On deposit of 50,0007. “securities”—they do not say 
what securities, for that would be a betrayal of confidence, and secrets 
like this are held inviolable until the day for a general smash arrives— 
they have advanced 30,0007. in bills, for which they have charged 10 
per cent. per annum interest, and 20 per cent. commission. Thus, 
with a margin of 40 per cent. in case of fluctuations in these 
“securities,” they get 20 per cent. for the use of their name, 
and not a shilling paid out, the whole of the paid-up capital of the 
company being still in the hands of their bankers. The last words 
we have put in italics, for they are, or used to be, very generally 
used by finance company directors, and were always sure to make 
an immense impression upon the shareholders, particularly such 
amongst them as were not business men. With perhaps a hundred, 
thirty, or forty similar transactions in the course of the six months, 
what wonder if the half-yearly dividend of the company was im- 
mense, if the shares rose in value, and if the outside world—including 
the great majority of the shareholders—felt convinced that, here in 
the city of London, a new Eldorado had been discovered, in which 
money could command 30 or 40 per cent., and still be retained in 
the strong box of its owner. “How.can we ever go wrong?” said 
a lady shareholder in one of the finance companies to the present 
writer, “when by our banker's own books the whole of our capital is 
still in his hands, with the exception of a few thousands, and yet we 
are getting interest at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum for 
our money?” It is greatly to be feared that our friend—like many 
others of the innocent shareholding class—did not fully understand the 
meaning of the word “ liabilities.” 

And now let us glance at the other side of the picture, with respect 
to this bargain with our railway contractor. It is true that the “ Uni- 
versal Finance and Comprehensive Credit Company Limited” have 
upon securities of 50,0002. value only advanced 30,000/.; but what is 
the real nature of such papers, of what use would it be if required to 
be converted into cash in order to meet liabilities? Of none whatever. 
The debentures have four, five, or more years to run; the very line on 
which they are to form a mortgage is only partially constructed, and 
will not be at work for a long time. The contractor may fail, such an 
event is by no means uncommon amongst men of his class and 
calling, and where will be the money with which the “ Universal” 
would have to meet its engagements? With perhaps a hundred or 
two such transactions of the kind on their books, of what use would be 
the 125,0002. (25,000 shares, with 57. paid on each) of paid-up capi- 
tal? It may be said that a call could be made, 157. per share being 
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still payable on each share. But that is what all directors would avoid, 
and do avoid, until the very last moment; a call, no matter of how 
small an amount, being certain to send down the shares in the market, 
and to put all the shareholders in the very worst possible humour. 
There are no pleasant half-yearly meetings when a call has to be made, 
for the very reason that more than half the shareholders have not the 
means with which to pay the call, and are obliged to sell out at a loss. 

Or, take for instance what we have witnessed in the City during 
the last few weeks. Money gets dear ; rumours of companies getting 
“shaky” are afloat; bankers look shy at paper which they formerly 
took freely ; it is impossible to get any but the best bills “done” on 
almost any terms; to obtain money with which to keep up the re- 
newing game is out of the question; contractors fail, and the value of 
debentures as securities is shown to be nél; the panic increases; one 
or two large houses “ go,” and, for a time, anything like business is at 
an end, and credit, even to good houses, is suspended. Then comes 
the fall of joint-stock concerns; the ruin of shareholders; the angry 
meetings; the threatening with Guildhall, and criminal indictments ; 
and all the commercial panic and confusion through which we have 
just passed. 

But although we have taken an advance made to a railway con- 
tractor as an instance of the business done by finance companies, our 
readers must not think that all contractors are men of straw, or 
that the instance we have adduced is one by any means extraordinary. 
There are many of this class who can, and do, pay their way with 
as much regularity as any men in the kingdon; and the difficulties 
with which a number of them have to contend, are, in most instances, 
brought about by the mismanagement of those who employ them. 
Various and wonderful are the proposals for “business” which are 
put before a finance company, and more extraordinary still are the 
engagements which some of these undertakings enter into. We 
cannot wonder at this, when we consider the numerous companies 
that exist, and the immense competition. Nor is this all. It is well 
known in the City that the business of “financing ”—or of granting 
credits with paper for long periods, upon securities which will not be 
paid until some distant day—is one which is noménally so profitable, 
that many establishments, constituted for perfectly different purposes, 
have taken to it. This increases the existing competition, and increases 
also the facilities which men of no means have of obtaining “ accom- 
modation” for their speculative schemes. 

It will hardly be believed what extraordinary proposals are brought 
before finance companies with requests for assistance, and often 
upon security which a child would condemn as utterly worthless. 
But still more wonderful are some of the proposals which have 
been entertained, and are now, or were quite recently, working out 
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their own destruction and the loss of the shareholders under the 
auspices of some of the financial companies. To obtain advances, 
by bills of course—with which to build cities in South America 
—the security offered being mortgages on whole streets yet to be 
built, upon ground which is still a virgin forest—was once pro- 
posed to one of the finance companies in London, and at a board 
meeting, at which there were nine directors present, the scheme 
was only rejected by a majority of one. On another occasion, by 
the board of another company, a proposal to borrow—by accept- 
ances, as in the former case—100,0002., with which to cut down 
in the far north of Sweden vast quantities of timber and import. 
the same to Liverpool (the security offered being a large forest, 
from which the wood was to be cut), was accepted, but the resolution 
was not confirmed at a subsequent meeting of the directors. The 
chief reason for the more prudent action being that no one could find 
the forest upon any known map of Europe; and even if found, the 
name was such as no one in the office could pronounce. A third propo- 
sition—the promoters of which very nearly obtained the acceptances 
they asked for—brought before a finance company, was to build ware- 
houses at a certain seaport in the south of Europe. By mere accident 
the plans of the buildings, together with the site on which they were to 
stand, were shown to a gentleman unconnected with the company, but 
who happened to be well acquainted with the town which was to be 
thus highly favoured. From what he said, an English architect was 
sent to visit the place, when it was found that excellent capacious 
warehouses had been erected about five years previously on this very 
spot, and that no one in the place ever dreamt of building others. And 
if it were allowable to give names of persons and places in a magazine 
article, how astonished would many worthy shareholders be at the 
extraordinary schemes which their money—or rather their credit—has 
helped to “ finance” over difficulties. Mines, railways, coffee and tea 
plantations, timber estates, fisheries, loans on unheard-of lands to 
unheard-of people, the building of detached and semi-detached villas in 
“genteel” suburban districts by insolvent builders; the “ bringing 
out ”—which means acting as the “promoters ”—of companies more 
visionary than the wildest dreams of bankrupt schemers could imagine 
—are but a few of the uses to which the credit of finance companies 
has been applied during the last two years. Anything, everything, 
to make money—if possible by fair means—but in any case to make, 
or rather seem to make, large dividends to ‘parade before the share- 
holders. ‘ 

If any one thinks that we have at all exaggerated the combined 
evils of Finance and Fraud, let him turn to the Times of Tuesday, the 
15th of May, and in the parliamentary report of the previous evening 
read what Lord Redesdale said respecting the unscrupulous practices 
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by which railway schemes are worked up, and the way in which con- 
tractors and finance companies involve the shareholders in enormous 
liabilities, in return for “accommodation.” Amongst others, his lord- 
ship instanced the Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway Company. The 
proposed capital of the concern was 300,000/., and of this only 
29,0002. was ever subscribed. But to increase their funds the directors 
had raised 158,780/. by preference shares, 60,355/. by debentures, and 
733,8337. on Lloyds’ bonds, making a total capital of 981,9682., for 
the construction of a line of railway for which 300,000/7. only had 
been proposed in the bill, and allowed by Parliament. The question 
will naturally arise, first, as to what became of the balance of the 
money raised, and secondly, how will the subscribers to the original 
29,0002. feel at being thus swamped by the increased capital? Were 
these gentlemen consenting parties to the drowning of their own pro- 
perty, or had the directors the power to make ducks and drakes of 
their money? Another example as to how the property of share- 
holders was played with by directors, was on the same occasion brought 
forward by his lordship. He stated* that during the past year the 
contractors for the city extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway went to the Credit Mobilier Finance Company for a million 
sterling, which they obtained on the following terms :—For every 211. 
advanced there was given 40/. of fully paid-up stock, thus paying 197. 
for every 217. “It was in effect,” said his lordship, “ paying 522,2007., 
—sacrificing that amount at once and for ever,—in order to get 
577,500.” For the benefit of the uninitiated it may perhaps be as well 
to explain that the “40/. fully paid-up stock” being given for 210. 
advanced, was a transaction precisely similar to that one by which 
Captain Heavy would give Mr. Leverson his bill for 407. on con- 
dition of the latter advancing him 2117., a piece of business which 
we believe the most foolish dragoon or spendthrift guardsman that 
ever “got up behind” stamped paper would refuse to transact, although 
as trading on his own credit he would be perfectly justified in doing 
that which the directors of a joint-stock company are by no means 
at liberty to do with the credit of others. 

Is it, then, any wonder if, with the state of commercial morality of 
the present day, failures follow, as a matter of course, upon the “finance” 
and frauds which we have endeavoured to depict? Go where you 
will, in business parts, or meet who you like of business men, it is— 
and has been for the last three years—the same story and the same 
lament. Dishonesty, untruth, and what may, in plain English, be 
termed mercantile swindling within the limits of the law, exist on all 
sides and on every quarter. There is everywhere such a keen contest 
for wealth, such a determination on the part of those who have no 
means to hold their own in trade with those who have capital, that 

* See Times, 15th May, parliamentary report and leader, 
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ten thousand doors are open for every one who chooses to pass out of 
the old track which men used to term honesty. That there are 
honourable honest men left still amongst our merchants, is but an 
assertion which cannot be denied ; but it is quite as certain that these 
are outnumbered a hundred to one by mere adventurers who—like the 
finance companies which have helped so greatly to exalt this class— 
with a 5/. paid-up capital, do business, accept bills, and trade where 
and how they can for their hundreds of thousands. The present 
writer could point out an instance—one amongst many—of a north 
countryman who, eighteen months ago, came to London (just after 
having failed in Scotland) with barely money enough to pay for a 
third-class railway ticket, and who for many weeks after his arrival in 
this metropolis used to live by begging half-crowns from the few 
acquaintances he had in town. ‘This man never had, and never 
will have, any capital whatever, save a large stock of impudence. 
But to-day he has an office in the City, two clerks at work under 
him, and passes many thousands of pounds’ worth of bills into his 
bankers—and gets cash in return—every week of his life. When 
such a state of things can exist, and when all men know, not only that 
it exists, but that it is the rule and not the exception, what wonder if 
when the slightest panic arises in the money market, every one takes 
fright, and by the confusion which they cause increase a hundred- 
fold the number of commercial disasters. This is a state of affairs 
which we shall see yet worse instead of better, until by the force 
of events there shall arise a whirlwind in the mercantile atmosphere 
which will so purify the air that it will be impossible for either 
companies or individuals to trade upon imaginary capital; and then 
borrowing upon bills, which are nothing more than so much “ accom- 
modation” paper, will become a moral impossibility. For some time 
past it has been only those who have no solid foundation for their 
business that really launch out. They “finance,” and commit what 
are really frauds, as long as they can; and when those mines can no 
longer be worked, they fail. There is a strong feeling amongst the 
firms that have something to lose that things must be worse before 
they are better, and that we shall yet see a far more universal ship- 
wreck in the mercantile world than anything we have hitherto 
witnessed. The present systematic overtrading, and the facilities by 
which the merest adventurer can obtain money or money’s worth, if 
he likes to pay for it, can only have one result; and until that general 
overturning takes place, the commerce of the country, both export 
and import, as well as banking and monetary, must be a business 
of so much risk, that those only who have little or nothing to lose 
will engage in it to any extent. As the late panic took no one by 
surprise, so now every one is looking forward to a coming day 
the final result of which will be to strip “duffer” firms and make- 
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believe companies of that pretence of capital which enables them to 
cause so much disaster and ruin to trade. With the collapse of the 
“ finance” companies’ system we shall hear less of frauds and failures ; 
and although our commerce may be more limited, it will be infinitely 
sounder than at present. Nor will any one who does not belong to the 
mercantile adventurer class look back with regret to the days when 
these large “ accommodation” shops were in the full swing of business, 
and when, as at present, every man who is able to buy bill-stamps can 
write himself down a merchant. 





M. L. M. 
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In due time answers to his letters reached the Canone. The bishop 
accorded him leave of absence for two days, and named a substitute ; 
and the parish priest of D—— informed him that the funeral of 
Assunta Simone, the wife of Gian Battista Simone, had taken place 
in his parish a fortnight previously, by his permission granted on 
the plea of the nearness of the deceased woman’s house to the 
churchyard, and the poverty of her husband, which rendered it an 
object to him to have to convey the corpse as short a distance as 
possible. The writer proceeded to say that he understood from Simone 
that the application had been made with his (Padre Vincenzio’s) 
consent, and that Assunta had received the last rites of the church at 
his hands. The writer concluded by expressing his surprise on the 
receipt of the Canone’s letter, and his readiness to furnish any further 
information in his power. 

After he had concluded the perusal of this letter, Padre Vincenzio 
remained for some time in deep and painful thought. Then he rose, 
placed the document carefully in an inner pocket, and prepared for an 
immediate departure from home. He procured a vehicle at the inn, 
which took him to the highroad, where he met a public conveyance, 
and duly arrived at Florence. A few hours later saw him seated in 
the bureau of the chief of the sbiv72, and in earnest conversation with 
that important functionary. If the good priest could have beheld the 
village of F—— at the same hour, he would have seen Benedetto 
Vanni in the act of bestowing an enthusiastic welcome upon Henry 
Hepworth, whose first inquiry was for Padre Vincenzio, and who ex- 
pressed great disappointment on learning that he was absent. 

Attentively did the chief of the sbirri listen to the story which 
the Canone told him, and deep and dark grew the apprehensions of 
the narrator. They had been vague and formless while they were 
unspoken, but as he replied to the close purposeful questions ad- 
dressed to him, they took shape, and loomed dark and terrible before 
him. He detailed, in answer to the chief’s inquiries, every par- 
ticular concerning the carbonaro and his wife, and though they 
were but meagre, surpassing by but a little what he had told to 
Henry Hepworth, the shrewd and practised mind of the official found 
much material for supposition, conjecture, and apprehension in the 
information afforded. The Canone did not omit to mention the 
Englishman, and the interest which the beauty of Assunta had 
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excited in him. Had he known of the interview which had taken 
place between Hepworth and the missing woman, the knowledge might 
have materially assisted their cogitations. 

“You say this Englishman is still at Florence ?” said the chief. 

“Yes,” replied the Canone, “I have his address here.” 

The chief rang his bell, and directed the attendant who came at the 
summons to inquire at the osferia mentioned on the card which he 
handed to him, and which was very near the bureau, for Mr. Hep- 
worth, and, if he could be found, to request his attendance. The 
messenger returned within a few minutes and informed the chief that 
Mr. Hepworth had left Florence that day. 

“T regard the circumstances that you have related, Signor Canone,” 
resumed the chief of the sherri, “as so important and suspicious, that I 
will investigate them personally, assured that you will assist me to the 
best of your ability. The first thing to be done is to procure the 
necessary authorization for exhuming the body of this woman ; this I 
will do at once, and will be prepared to leave Florence with you in the 
morning.” They agreed to carry out this arrangement, and then 
separated ; the priest taking his way to his inn, with the shadow that 
had fallen upon him at the chareoal-burner’s house deepened into the 
blackest night. 

Early on the following day the chief of the sbirri and the Canone 
left Florence, accompanied by one of the subordinate police, and pro- 
ceeded at all the speed of their calesso to D——, where they requested 
an interview with the parish priest. On his appearance Padre Vin- 
cenzio informed his brother clergyman that he had come to see him in 
consequence of his letter, which contained statements that he found 
it difficult to understand. He then told him that he had been ignorant 
of the death of Assunta Simone ; that the fact of her illness had not 
heen communicated to him, and consequently she musi have died 
withont anv religious consolation: that the story of his having 
authorized. the appheation for her bumal in another parish Was a 
fabrication : and finally. that he had been wuable to learn any of the 
particulars of her illness and death, which umsi have taken place 
without any witness except her husband. In obedience to the im- 
structions of the chief, Padre Vincenzio said nothing of his interview 
with Assunta’s children. His auditor listened to his statement with 
profound attention and growing uneasiness ; by degrees he fully shared 
the suspicions entertained by the Canone, and readily acceded to the 
proposition that the exhumation of Assunta’s body should be proceeded 
with without delay. The chief of the sbivri questioned the Padre 
concerning the funeral, but he had nothing particular to tell. The 
coffin, the simplest and poorest procurable, had been purchased by 
Simone in the village of D——, and carried by him to his own house 
on the open cart which he used in his business, and the body had 
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been brought in the same manner, attended by Simone and two of his 
brother carbonari, to the churchyard, where the priest had met the 
little cortége, and performed the customary burial rites. The funeral 
had taken place at an early hour, the weather had been bad, and there 
had been nothing unusually remarkable or interesting in the circum- 
stances. 

The services of two men and the necessary implements having been 
procured, the party adjourned to the churchyard. It was a small 
place, but it bore the aspect of mingled solemnity and cheerfulness 
which is observable in all foreign resting-places for the dead; and a 
few fine trees lent it a certain grandeur. The precise spot in which 
the remains of the beautiful dead woman reposed having been indicated, 
and the wooden cross which marked the head of the grave removed, 
the men began their task. The Canone and his brother priest stood 
apart and conversed in whispers, while the chief of the sbérri main- 
tained a close watch upon the grave, and appeared to be absorbed in 
anxious thought. The repulsive task of the men did not occupy 
much time, for the grave was shallow and the earth loose. When the 
spades struck with a hollow sound upon the coffin-lid, the three gen- 
tlemen started, and all drew nearer to the grave. A few minutes 
laid bare the gaudy tarnished cross and hideous death’s-head which 
formed the ornaments of the poor enclosure of what had once been so 
beautiful. All present made the sacred sign, and the workmen made 
ready the ropes, and in a few minutes the coffin, soiled with earth 
stains, was lifted and laid upon the grass. The party stood silently 
around. The simple village priests were unaccustomed to anything 
which excited strong emotion, or departed from the ordinary routine 
of their lives and duties. The men who had exhumed the coffin 
were ignorant, superstitious, and, in a word, afraid. The chief of 
the sbirri, habituated to living in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
criminality, was more moved than it would have been supposed he 
could be by any circumstance of the kind. The attendance of the 
village doctor had been required, but he could not immediately be 
found, and the opening of the coffin was deferred until his arrival. 
Thus, a solemn pause occurred, during which Padre Vincenzio said in 
a low tone, “Those poor children; I hope La Bettina has gone to see 
them.” The chief looked up with a new expression in his face, and 
said, eagerly, “ Pray, Signor Canone, repeat to me once more the par- 
ticulars of your interview with them.” The Canone hesitated, remem- 
bering that he had abstained from mentioning the circumstances by the 
chief's express desire, but the chief waved his hand impatiently, and 
repeated the request. Padre Vincenzio then detailed the particulars of 
his visit to Simone’s house; the other priest listened intently, though 
without appearing to receive any new impression from the facts; but 


as the Canone spoke, the chief of the sbi breathed short and heavily, 
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like a man who had been running, and his dark determined face turned 
ashy pale. At this moment the doctor arrived, and all formalities 
being thus completed, the coffin-lid was raised. A coarse winding- 
sheet, bearing stains of the damp which had penetrated through the 
thin unsubstantial wood of which the coffin was constructed, met the 
eyes of the gazers, but no scent of death arose to offend the summer 
air. The humid, sullied linen clung irregularly to a harsh surface ; 
and an exclamation uttered by the doctor expressed the thought 
that flashed into the minds of the bystanders. “This is no corpse !” 
cried the doctor, and he hastily snatched away the sheet. He was 
right: the coffin contained a heavy beam of half-charred timber, 
and was filled up at the corners with fragments of charcoal and chips 
of wood. 

A bewildered horror took possession of Padre Vincenzio; stupid 
astonishment showed itself in the faces of the workmen. The parish 
priest and the doctor stared at each other with a mute questioning 
gaze. Pale and sick, the Canone leaned against an upright cross, close 
by the coffin, and stretched his hand towards the chief of the sbirri. 
He alone remained unmoved, with compressed lips, and a heavy frown 
upon his brow; the expression of a man who has seen his expectation 
fulfilled by a ghastly reality. 

“Empty that coffin!” he said, in a tone of quick and decisive com- 
mand ; “spread the sheet upon the ground, and lay the contents care- 
fully upon it. Be quick. Gentlemen, we will keep silence for the 
present, if you please.” 

The men obeyed the order silently and rapidly. When the beam, 
the lumps of charcoal, and the rough chips of wood had been laid upon 
the sheet, the chief of the sbirri knelt down upon the grass beside 
them, and inspected them carefully ; while the others stood by, mute 
and wondering. Then he asked the priest if there was any secure 
place near, in which the coffin might be deposited for the present, and 
without exposing the circumstances which had occurred to the know- 
ledge of the villagers. The priest indicated a tool-house, just inside 
the wall which separated his little garden from the churchyard, and 
accessible by a small gate. The men were ordered to carry the coffin, 
to which the contents had been restored, into this receptacle, under 
the guidance of the priest. They did so, and the chief of the sbirré 
having remained a few minutes alone in the tool-house, came out, 
locked the door, handed the key to his subordinate, and having dis- 
missed the workmen with an injunction to silence, which he well knew 
they would not dare to disregard, led the way to the priest’s house 
and the room they had left. Once within the walls of the apartment 
the two priests and the doctor gave way to their emotion and talked 
eagerly and incoherently. The latter being more in the dark as to 
what had really occurred, or was suspected, than the others, was full 
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of eager curiosity, and questioned Padre Vincenzio rapidly and closely. 
Only the chief and the sbirvo kept absolute silence. The. former 
seated himself and wrote busily, the latter stood respectfully at a short 
distance from his superior officer, awaiting his orders, and watching 
his countenance with quiet and intelligent curiosity. After a few 
minutes, the chief laid down his pen and folded the paper on which he 
had been writing. He asked for the means of sealing it, which were 
supplied, and then addressing Padre Vincenzio said, gravely : 

“You, Signor Canone, will, I hope, accompany me to the house 
of this Simone. You, Signor Dottore, I shall venture to employ for 
the safe delivery of this”’—he extended the sealed paper, which was 
addressed to the prefect of the district. The doctor readily undertook 
the charge. Then the chief informed the parish priest of D—— that 
he intended to proceed immediately to the arrest of Simone, and would 
hold him accountable for the safe keeping and production, on requisition, 
of the coffin and the evidence of the pretended interment. He made no 
comment upon the extraordinary discovery that had been made, and 
the change in the direction and aspect of his suspicions which it had 
induced ; and a certain authoritativeness in his reserve kept them from 
interrogating him. Within a brief space of the revelation made by the 
grave, the Canone, the chief, and the sbivo, who carried by order 
of his superior an iron bar for breaking the door of the house open in 
case of necessity, were on their way to Simone’s house. 

When seated in the front of the calesso, and alone with Padre 
Vincenzio, the chief of the sbi displayed more inclination to discuss 
the events of the morning; but still he rather invited the surmises of 
the Canone than gave utterance to his own. 

“T cannot unravel the mystery in any way that is consistent with 
reason,” said the priest. “La Bettina spoke of Assunta’s death as « 
positive facet, and vet she has not been buried in the coffin said te 
contain her body. The children suid theit mother had gone away. 
wud FT sixppose this tx the truth. Tt seems 2 wild supposition; but 1 
can only suppose that Simone and his wife have had a deadly quaxyel. 
wud that he has banished her from her home, and gotten up this 
elaborate imposition about the death and funeral to prevent the neigh- 
bours learning a truth which his pride renders him unwilling to con- 
fess. ‘This seems absurd, even in the saying of it; but it is, however 
unsatisfactory, the only explanation my mind can grasp.” 

“Simone is a poor man, is he not ?” asked the chief of the sbirri. 

“Yes, as poor as the carbonart in general. I see to what your 
question points. How could this poor man provide for his wife's 
journey, for her maintenance at a sufficient distance to keep up the 
fiction of her death? Yet the difficulty, though it seems insuperable, 
cannot really be so, for here are the indisputable facts. Simone 
announces his wife’s death; the neighbours declare that she is dead ; 
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and yet when we exhume the coffin, the body is not in it. I can find 
no explanation of this, except that the woman is gone away, either 
banished by her husband, or self-banished in terror, or as the result 
of some terrible domestic misery, to which we have no clue. O that 
I had better marked the Englishman’s words when he told me that 
he saw brooding sorrow in the woman’s face; but I took them for an 
enthusiastic artist’s fancy, and never thought of them more.” 

They were not far now, as the Canone spoke, from the mountain 
slope, on which the carbonaro’s house was situated; but the calesso 
travelled slowly, the road being steep, stony, and intersected by water- 
courses. The chief looked steadily out ahead, as if calculating a 
distance, and then turning a still pale and set face upon the priest, 
he said : 

“Signor Canone, there is no hope, no possibility, that your surmise 
can be true. This wretched woman is too surely dead, has too surely 
been murdered.” 

“Why? How? How can you know? There was no corpse in 
the coffin,” gasped the priest, shrinking from his companion into the 
farthest corner of the narrow carriage. 

The chief of the sbirv7 put his hand into the breast-pocket of his 
coat, before he answered; and while he spoke he drew it out, and held 
it towards the Canone. “ Did you observe,” he said, “that I remained 
alone in the tool-house for a little?” The priest nodded, but did not 
speak. “I wanted to secure, unseen, something that I had noticed 
among the contents of the coffin. There it is.” He placed his hand 
open upon the Canone’s knee, and on the palm lay a little tuft of 
scorched and frizzled hair, and three small pearly teeth. 

When Henry Hepworth arrived at F——, he learned from Bene- 
detto Vanni that Padre Vincenzio had left home, but that he was 
expected to return in two days. The artist addressed himself to 
finishing some of the uncompleted sketches which he had left behind 
him at the inn, and did not leave the house during the evening. The 
following day was a holiday, and Hepworth went into the little church 
‘as the congregation was assembling, and looked eagerly from his 
former post of observation for the face which had so pertinaciously 
haunted his memory. It was not there. The villagers came troop- 
ing in; they exchanged looks and whispers when they perceived 
that the celebrant was not Padre Vincenzio; then they settled into 
their customary attention, and still Simone and his wife did not appear. 
Hepworth left the church, returned to the inn, breakfasted, and set 
out as before, on a ramble towards the charcoal fields, but determined 
in this instance, to find his way to the scene of the labours of the car- 
bonari, and endeavour to get into conversation with them. As he now 
knew the road, he reached the verge of the forest much sooner than 


on the previous occasion, and taking the path which led past the four 
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huts already mentioned, in a direct line up the slope, he pursued 
his way towards the cleared spaces which he began to perceive 
more and more frequently in the distance. Soon he came upon 
a group of the carbonari, and received from the men some not 
ungentle ‘salutations. Among the busy, stooping figures, that of 
Gian Battista Simone was not to be seen, and Hepworth resolved to 
go on further in search of him, rightly thinking it probable that his 
morose disposition would lead him to labour as well as to live, as far 
apart from his fellows as possible. Still continuing his way onward 
and upward, he came to a cleared space, where a fire smouldered 
beside an open shed, close by the side of which a man was sitting. 
His back was turned to the artist as he approached, but he recognised 
the person he hoped to see by the turn of the throat, the masses of 
dark hair which showed themselves beneath the red handkerchief 
twisted round his brows, and by the well-remembered and repulsive 
ear, motionless now. Hepworth drew near, and crossed the little 
plateau in front of the shed. The sound of his footsteps attracted the 
attention of Simone, who looked up from his occupation—that of idly 
stirring the ashes beside him with a stick—and started perceptibly ; 
then rose to his feet slowly and gullenly, and looked at the intruder 
with no amiable expression. Hepworth addressed him with a ready 
pretext of having lost his way, and an expression of curiosity con- 
cerning the labours of the carbonari. The man looked at him before 
he replied with a vague kind of a gaze, such as might be seen in the 
face of one who tries to escape.from an engrossing thought, and to lend 
himself to the comprehension of external objects, and then answered 
him slowly and grudgingly. The evil look was upon his face, the 
ominous twitching was perceptible in the skin of the head and in the 
horrible ears, the beautiful mouth was fixed and sullen. 

“TI do not wonder she should fear him,” thought Hepworth, “ he is 
a man, or rather a beast, to be feared. What a handsome brute he is! 
I don’t exactly know what I should paint him for, though; hardly 
@ conspirator with that mouth, and yet the countenance is bad enough 
for anything.” The two men looked at each other; a sensible but - 
unaccountable restraint was between them. At length Simone made 
an awkward, embarrassed gesture of salutation, muttered something 
about its being time for him to be going, and taking a rough outer 
garment from a nail driven into one of the unplaned planks of the 
shed, he hung it over his arm, and turned his steps towards the 
further side of the clearing. Henry Hepworth stood quite still and 
watched him, his artistic eye marking afresh each athletic limb and 
fine curve of the tall firm figure. 

“ The beautiful Assunta is not coming with his dinner to him to-day, 
then,” Hepworth thought ; “or perhaps he has cunningly gone half 
way to meet her, in order to prevent her seeing the ‘stranger-gentle- 
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man, as she called me. It would be just like the dodge of a jealous 
brute, as I am certain he is. Well, it is clear I shall not see my fair 
model this time, for she is not coming here, and I don’t like to go to 
the house, after what she said to me, for fear of getting her into 
trouble. How beautiful she is! I have looked at all the paintings in 
all the galleries in Florence, and nowhere have I seen such a face as 
Assunta’s.” Thus thinking, he approached the shed, looking idly at 
the heap of ashes by which Simone had been sitting as he did so. 
As he reached the shed, a sudden gleam of colour from some object 
lying on the ground caught his eye. He stooped and picked up the 
well-remembered rosary of red berries, which he had twice seen in the 
hands of Assunta. It lay immediately under the nail from which 
Simone had taken down his coat, and had no doubt dropped out of the 
pocket of that garment. The artist looked at the trumpery thing in 
uncertainty as to what he should do with it. Had it belonged to 
Simone, he would have flung it down and left it without any hesitation 
where he had found’ it, but he had seen Assunta handle it with 
reverence. When he had last glanced at her, her shapely brown 
fingers had been playing with the beads, and the spell of the woman’s 
beauty was too strong upon him, even after the change and the novel 
associations of the past few weeks, to permit him to disregard this 
senseless thing, connected with his first impression of her. 

“T will restore it to her,” was his first thought; “it will give me 
an excuse which even that handsome brute cannot find fault with.” 
Then he hesitated, and thought, “ Perhaps it is better not, there is no 
knowing how he might take it. By the way, I wonder how it came 
here ; I fancied it had dropped out of his pocket; but Assunta may 
have left it here herself. She probably carries it about everywhere 
with her. If he meets her now, and she discovers the loss of the 
rosary, perhaps she will come on here to look for it. I will remain for 
the chance ; but I will hang up the beads, in the first instance, inside 

the shed, lest Simone should think I wanted to appropriate them.” 
' §miling at the extent of his prejudice against the handsome 
carbonaro, Hepworth entered the rude shed. It was very small, 
the floor was covered with charcoal lumps and dust, and it contained 
nothing beyond the few implements used in the business of charcoal- 
burning. In one corner lay some short thick beams of wood, and 
leaning against them was a hammer. Hepworth looked about for a 
nail, that he might drive it into the wall, and hang the rosary 
conspicuously within Simone’s view. He easily found one of the 
rough, mis-shapen nails in common use, and stooped to pick up the 
hammer. Then he half sat, half leaned, for a moment, against the pile 
of logs, looking about for the exact spot in which to place the nail, 
having dropped the rosary into the pocket of his coat. Suddenly the 
topmost log gave way, and slipped from beneath Hepworth, bringing 
2vd2 
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him to the ground close to the wall of the shed. He put his hand 
out to break the slight fall, and instantly sprang up with a shudder and 
a half shriek. He had touched a cold, hard, clammy substance, which 
communicated a thrill of instinctive horror to his whole frame. At the 
same instant he became conscious that a foctid odour was diffusing itself 
through the air. It invaded his nostrils in a moment, and penetrated 
his lungs. “There is some horrible dead animal here,” he said, with a 
strong shudder of disgust, “and I have touched its hideous carcase.” 
He was quite pale and sick at the idea, and he held his hand back out 
of his own sight, not daring to look if it were defiled by the loathsome 
object it had touched. He kicked angrily at the logs from which the 
topmost one had fallen, and they rolled heavily down, leaving the 
space they had covered exposed to the artist’s appalled and horrified 
gaze. What he saw cannot be described as he saw it, for the ghastli- 
ness of the change that passes upon the decaying fabric of the human 
body after death, is not to be conveyed by human language. No dead 
animal lay there, corrupting the sweet air with the foul effluvium, 
which the influence of the charcoal had suppressed, while its ghastly 
source was compressed and hidden; but the eyes of the artist fixed 
themselves, distended with unspeakable horror, upon the poor, mis- 
shapen, decomposed remains of two human feet. For the space of 
more than a minute he stood transfixed with terror; cold sweat burst 
out upon him at every pore; a deathlike sickness passed over him ; 
strong shuddering convulsed his limbs; then he shook off the in- 
action of terror, and rushed ut of the shed, and down the cleared 
slope, towards the place where he had passed the carbonari at their work. 

As he neared the first group, the vehement agitation apparent in 
his face and movements attracted the attention of the men, and they 
drew near together, and stood still till he came up with them. Then 
Hepworth, maintaining his composure by a frightful effort, told them 
what a ghastly sight the shed of Simone had disclosed to him. “ For 
heayen’s sake pour water over my hands,” he said, as he concluded, 
and before his awestruck listeners had time to utter a word ; and once 
more the strong shudder of irrepressible disgust shook his whole frame. 
One of the men obeyed, emptying a large can of water over the shaking 
outstretched hands, and drying them with a wisp of the coarse grass 
that grew in patches in the clearing. In a few moments the horrid 
intelligence had been communicated to all within reach, and general 
consternation prevailed. Disturbed as were Hepworth’s senses, he 
perceived that the carbonari saw more in the matter than had pre- 
sented itself to his understanding; and he saw looks of deep and 
settled meaning interchanged. The men were divided in opinion as to 
what they ought to do; some proposing to proceed at once to the shed 
and secure the poor desecrated remnants, others contending that their 
proper course was to go to F and communicate with the syndic 
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and Padre Vincenzio. “He is not at home, my friends,” said Hep- 
worth, when he heard them mention the priest; “I ascertained that 
this morning.” This seemed to decide the question, the majority 
became favourable to the first proposition, and they set out in a body 
to accompany Hepworth to the accursed spot. The artist was so 
shocked and sickened: that he could hardly pay attention to the loud 
and confused talking of his companions, and he in vain endeavoured to 
catch the sense of something which one of the men to whom he had 
just spoken was relating to another. 

“The Padre told Bettina that the children of Simone (maladetto 
sia) had told him so,” the former was saying, “and she told me the 
same when I went home, but it was not our business, and he is a 
dangerous man.” 

“Of course you believe that this man has murdered some one?” 
asked Hepworth of the last speaker. 

“ Si, sicuro,” said the man, shaking his head sadly. “It might 
never have been found out but for the signor, though there have been 
ugly stories for three or four days, since Padre Vincenzio saw the 
poveretti, and spoke to Bettina. But here we are at the shed. Will 
the signor please to show us what he saw ?” 

But Hepworth could not enter the shed again; the dreadful odour 
reached him where he stood—a vague terror came upon him. Who 
could say what terrible revelations might lie under the logs, or be 
buried beneath the floor? He stood still, and leaned heavily against 
one of the men, who respectfully supported him. 

“Don’t leave me alone here,” he said, “let the others go inside ; 
on the right hand side of the shed, where the logs are lying about the 
floor, you will find what I saw.” 

A tall elderly man, who seemed to have a special authority among 
the rude group, approached the still smouldering fire with a soft 
basket (like those in which carpenters carry their tools in this country), 
and raked together a quantity of the scattered charcoal ashes. With 
these he half filled the basket, which he then handed to the man who 
had mentioned Bettina, and who was her husband, Giacomo. “ Put 
whatever you find on the top of these ashes,” he said, “and bring 
them out here. I also will remain with the signor.” 

The few minutes which ensued were passed by Hepworth and his 
companions in profound silence. The young Englishman sat down 
upon the grass; his limbs refused to support him longer. The two 
earbonari stood facing the shed, and gazing intently at it. The 
murmur of horrified voices came towards them. Presently the men 
came back, foremost among them Giacomo, carrying the basket with 
its awful load. Hepworth sprang to his feet. They all gazed at each 
other, pale and speechless. 

“You have found what I told you ?” said Hepworth. 
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Yes, they had, and more than the signor had told them. They 
had found her hands. 

“ Her hands! Whose hands? What do you mean?” shrieked 
Hepworth ; “who has been murdered ?” , 

“Simone’s wife, signor,” answered Giacomo. “I went to her 
funeral, but I did not see the corpse, but there have been ugly stories, 
and all must come out now. The signorisill,” he exclaimed hurriedly, 
“did he not know that Assunta was dead, or did he know, had he 
ever seen, Assunta ?” 

“ Tt is impossible, impossible! I cannot, will not, believe it,” groaned 
the young artist. “This is some horrible delusion.” With a wild, 
frenzied gesture he tried to seize the basket from Giacomo. The old 
man caught his hand tenderly, and throwing a strong arm round him 
made him seat himself once more upon the ground. Then, while 
Hepworth hid his face in his shuddering hands, Giacomo told him of 
the death of Assunta Simone, of the priest’s visit to the house, and the 
mysterious imprisonment of the children. He narrated the conversa- 
tion of Padre Vincenzio with his wife Bettina, and concluded by saying 
it was impossible that, if Assunta had come by her death fairly, 
her corpse should have been thus horribly mutilated. The young 
Englishman strove to listen to this narrative with composure, but his 
nervous temperament and the power and vivacity of his imagination 
were greater than his efforts. Every form of possibility which the 
ghastly truth could have assumed, presented itself to his imagination 
in the few agonised moments occupied by the narration. The glorious 
beauty of the dead woman, the exquisite grace, the rich, glowing, 
vigorous life, the simple courtesy, the resigned grief, the acknow- 
ledgment of her sorrow wrung from her by fear, the last look he had 
taken of her as she stood near the slumbering child in the grace and 
dignity of her stately, matronly loveliness—all these arose and mocked 
him in that hour of unqualified horror. What remained of all? A 
mutilated corpse in the grave, some loathsome fragments of the fair 
and tender body, the decaying remnants of the hands that had been 
reverently clasped in prayer, that had held her child upon the now 
mouldering bosom, that had set bread and fruit before him, and had 
signed as he withdrew from her presence a grave and kindly farewell— 
these, and the ghastly relics of the feet that he had seen moving with 
their proud and even grace amid the russet-leaves which still encum- 
bered the forest paths. 

Stay ! a sudden remembrance, a wild hope, seizes him. He whispers 
to Giacomo with pallid lips, and words well-nigh unintelligible, but 
the man comprehends him, and having spread a shovelful of charcoal 
ashes on the grass, he lifts from the basket, by the aid of the rude 
tongs used for the charcoal fires, two of the four corrupted masses 
which it contains. Henry Hepworth summons all his resolution and 
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inspects them nearly. Then he falls back against the old man beside 
him with a deep and heavy groan, for he sees, on the livid and sodden 
surface of one of the feet, still recognisable, despite the ruin wrought 


by decay’s effacing fingers, “a broad scar which crossed the instep, 
and went deep into the flesh.” 


When the chief of the sbiv7vi and Padre Vincenzio reached the house 
of the carbonaro ; the priest pointed to the casement window, and his 
companion saw the head of a child lying in a disconsolate position, 
half in and half out of the aperture. They stopped the calesso at a 
short distance, and ascended the slope on foot. As they reached the 
steps, Padre Vincenzio called to the boy: 

“Peppe!” he cried, “I have come back, can you open the door for 
me now ?” 

The little fellow lifted up his fair curly head and looked out eagerly. 

“No, Padre,” he said, “ we are always locked in, and Paolo is always 
crying. Padre, have you any more bread for us?” ‘The priest laid 
his hand impressively upon the arm of his companion, and the two 
men looked at the child, as he leaned forward as far as possible over 
the window-sill. Padre Vincenzio was shocked at the alteration in 
Peppe’s face since he had last seen him. The cheeks were thin, but 
fiery red, and covered with unwholesome blotches, the eyes were sunken 
and staring, the fair curly hair damp and matted. A swift thought of 
the mother’s innocent pride and tender care passed with an indescribable 
pang through the kind heart of the priest, on whom his exclusion 
from natural ties had not had a hardening or narrowing effect. 

The chief beckoned to his subordinate, and the latter approached, 
carrying the iron bar with which he had come provided, in his hand. 
Two strong strokes sufficed to break the lock from the staple, and afford 
free ingress to the three men. “Examine the outside of the house 
thoroughly, then come in, and remain here till I call you,” said 
the chief to the sbirro, indicating the lower chamber, in which Hep- 
worth had stood with Assunta, and then he and the priest ascended 
the ladder-like staircase, which communicated with the upper floor. 
From the lower room they could hear the feeble continuous wail of a 
child. “It is the little Paolo,” said the priest. At the top of the 
staircase they found a door, the key was in the lock. The chief of the 
sbirri unlocked the door, and whispered to the priest to pass first into 
the chamber, that the children might not be alarmed at the sight of a 
stranger. Padre Vincenzio did so, and found himself in a large, clean, 
sparely furnished room, two thirds of the size of that underneath, the 
remaining third being partitioned off at the further end. The walls 
were whitewashed, and decorated with gaudy pictures, like those 
below ; a large bed was placed alongside the outer wall, and formed 
the means of ascent, by which Peppe had reached the casement. There 
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was no fireplace in the room, and the entire furniture, in addition to 
the bed, consisted of a white deal table, two wooden benches, and the 
box which served for the little Paolo’s resting-place. On a rough 
pine shelf which hung against the wall were some common plates and 
wooden spoons, and on the table stood an earthenware pitcher, con- 
taining water, and a delft bowl. Peppe was standing in the middle of 
the floor, his bleared and burning eyes fixed upon the door with eager 
expectation. Berto was lying listlessly on the bed, his face flushed 
to a dark angry red; one small wasted hand hung over the side of the 
rude but clean couch, while the other, from which the sleeve fell back, 
showing the sharpened and wasted arm, scratched and tore impatiently 
at his short tangled curls, as though he were a prey to some intoler- 
able uneasiness. The priest’s glance sought rapidly for the youngest 
child, while the chief of the sbirvi carefully scanned the appearance of 
the two elder children. 

“This is a good signor, Peppe,” said Padre Vincenzio, “you must 
not be afraid of hm,—he only wants to be kind to you.” 

“Has he brought us any bread ?” asked the little fellow, squeezing 
his small hands together, with an urgent gesture not pleasant to behold. 

“He is going to take you away to a place where you will have 
bread, and milk, and fruit, Peppe, only you must tell him something 
about your malian first, my child.” 

“Will he give Paolo ‘milk ?” said Peppe, drawing near to the chief 
timidly, yet with something in the graceful action which irresistibly 
reminded Padre Vincenzio of Assunta, 

“Yes, yes, my little man, Paolo shall have plenty of milk,” said the 
chief, taking Peppe upon his knee. The burning weary head dropped 
instantly upon his shoulder, and a short slumber came over the child. 
The chief of the sbzvri and the priest looked at each other, and the 
faces of both were lighted with compassion beautiful to see. They 
were silent while the short sleep lasted, and the only sound that broke 
the stillness was the persistent wail of the little Paolo, lying in the 
wooden cot, seemingly unconscious, and ‘erying. Berto did not look 
round, did not appear to notice the presence of the strangers. The 
priest approached the cot, and gazed in horror upon the little one who 
lay there on his back, one arm upon the labouring chest, the other 
thrown over the burning, damp head, in an attitude which even suffer- 
ing could not make otherwise than childishly graceful. The pinched 
and meagre features contrasted frightfully with the swollen puffy face, 
on which small inflamed pustules were thickly massed; the nose and 
ears were hideous with sores, and the eyelids were matted together 
with acrid rheum. The backs of the fevered hands were covered with 
spots, and the skin had stripped off, in the creases of the once chubby 
neck and dimpled arms. The short laboured breathing came from the 
burning mouth in heavy gasps, and the lips were chapped and 
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encrusted with blood. The child, wailing in his uneasy sleep, lay 
with his face upturned and the mouth half open, and as the priest 
placed a finger between the parted lips, and opened them more widely, 
he perceived, with horror, that the gums and the whole interior of the 
mouth presented a surface covered with festering sores. 

“Good God in heaven!” exclaimed the priest, to his companion, 
who was steadfastly regarding Peppe, “look here!” Then he tenderly 
lifted the little creature from the cot, and laying him gently on his 
knees, examined the emaciated body and the wasted limbs, with as 
much loving compassion as any woman could have shown. The change 
of position made no change in the child’s ery, he still wailed 
monotonously, and the chief said, “ Lay him down, Signor Canone, 
for the present. We must make no delay.” Then gently rousing 
Peppe, he said: 

“We want you to show us everything that is up here, my fine fel- 
low, and then you shall have bread and milk, and go away to a nice house, 
where you will be well cared for. Will you show us everything, Peppe?” 

“Will Paolo stop crying then?” asked the child. The two men 
looked gravely at each other, and the priest answered : 

“Yes, yes, Peppe; Paolo will not ery much longer.” 

“ Will mamma be at the nice place, and will she give us the bread, 
and milk, and fruit ?” 

Padre Vincenzio found an unaccustomed difficulty in answering 
this childish question. His kind eyes were dim, as he said hurriedly: 
“No, my child, I don’t think you will see your mother just yet, but in 
time you will see her, and many people will -be very kind to you and 
take care of you.” 

“ Now Peppe,” said the chief, “ show me everything that is here, and 
first, tell me when your mamma was with you, where did she sleep ?” 

Peppe looked at him with a puzzled, but not at all a stupid, expression 
of face. 

“ Always ?” he asked, ‘ or sometimes ?” 

“ Tell me everything you can remember about her, Peppe ; that will 
be the best way.” 

“Always she slept in there,” said the child, pointing to the 
partitioned portion of the chamber, “but sometimes she slept here in 
this bed, with me and Berto. When she slept here she cried, and 
said her pretty red prayers, and she told me and Berto not to cry, 
and not to speak. Once she ran up stairs very quick —very quick ; 
and she was all red, yes, yes, red water was on her mouth and on her 
hands, and she locked the door, and sat down on the ground, and 
leaned her head against it, and we went to sleep, and in the morning 
when Berto and I awoke she was there, but she was fast asleep, and 
Paolo crawled out of his cot and sat in her lap, and he picked the red 
things off her face, and she awoke, and then she cried.” 
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“ Where was your father that night, Peppe ?” 

The child hung his head down; he could not tell. 

“Do you think he was in the house? Did your mother go down 
stairs and speak to him in the morning ?” 

“No,” said the child, with a sudden gleam of intelligent recollec- 
tion ; “I saw him going away into the forest, and I told her, and 
she climbed up on the bed, like me, and then she took us down stairs 
and we had our breakfast ;—mamma always gave us bread and we 
went out and played.” 

The chief of the sbirrz then attempted to elicit from Peppe how long 
a time had elapsed since they had seen their mother; but he, too, 
signally failed. The child’s remembrances where all vague on 
that point. The chief next addressed himself to questioning the little 
fellow concerning the conduct of his father. Peppe did not depart in 
any particular from the account he had given to Padre Vincenzio, and 
he concluded with an earnest appeal that they would keep their 
promise, and take them away to the place where they would get bread 
and milk, and not be locked up any longer. The little fellow’s voice 
grew pleading and pathetic, and he made continual efforts to moisten 
his cracked lips and dry throat. 

“When will your father be home ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peppe; “he comes when it is dinner-time.” 

The chief knew that the ordinary dinner-hour of the peasantry was 
very near, and he made haste to complete his investigations. Taking 
the boy by the hand, he passed into the partitioned room. It was 
small and humble, but very orderly, and it betrayed no traces of occu- 
pation. On being questioned, the child said his father had not slept 
there for a long time—never, he thought, since his mother went away, 
and that they had been afraid to go in there, even before they were too 
ill to play. The humble bed was covered decently with a white 
coverlet ; a crucifix, a bénitier, and a palm-branch hung upon the 
wall at its head, and in a small chest were several articles of cloth- 
ing, some of which had been worn, but scrupulously folded, and laid 
by. On the top were the gala suits of Gian Battista and Assunta 
Simone which they had worn at the festa, when Hepworth had seen 
them together for the first time and the last. 

These things were carefully examined, and replaced in the chest, at 
the bottom of which the chief of the sbirri found a small hard parcel, 
wrapped in a morsel of russet-brown serge. On opening it he found 
a gold coin. It was English money, and the only thing in the 
house for whose presence it was difficult to account. The children had 
never seen it, and could tell nothing about it; but Peppe said the 
piece of serge in which it was wrapped was like the gown their mother 
wore on week-days. On being asked if she had worn that gown on 
the day she went away, he said yes, he thought so. The chief of the 
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sbirri carried away the piece,of money with him. It was afterwards 
recognised by Hepworth with infinite pain, and he never ceased to 
suffer from the conviction that his unfortunate gift to the sleeping 
child had at least accelerated, if it had not directly caused, the terrible 
fate of the beautiful mother. 

The acute eye of the chief of the shiv? scanned every detail of the 
humble apartment with professional accuracy and skill. Having com- 
pleted his survey, he passed through the outer chamber, and bidding 
the Canone follow him, he carried the child down the staircase into 
the lower room. Here he found his subordinate at his post; and 
received a whispered communication from him, after which he said to 
Peppe, coaxingly : 

“ Now show me the way to the cantina (cellar).” 

“No, no, I must not,” said the boy, shrinking back as if he feared a 
blow. “TI dare not go down there.” 

“Why, my child?” asked the chief, kindly. 

“Because father would kill me,” said Peppe, with every appearance 

of true and terrified belief in the statement he was making. “ Father 
told me he would hang me on the rail of the stair if I ever attempted 
to go near the cellar, or told any one about it, and have I told you 2” 
said the child, in a tone of pitiable distress. ‘“ What shall I do?” 
- “No, no. I know there is a cantina, Peppe; you have not told me,” 
said the chief, “and I will not ask you to go near it, since your father 
said you must not. But Padre Vincenzio and I are very hungry, and 
we would like some of that salt meat that you are so tired of, before 
we go to the nice place where you are coming with us, to get the 
bread and milk and fruit, you know.” 

The child fell into the trap laid for him. 

“Are you hungry?” he said, looking round him in all directions, 
“T do not see any meat, and see, there is no fire. But there is wood 
below, and you can light. the fire soon ; father does, when he boils our 
dinner. He lets me out to see him doing that, though he locks me up 
afterwards. There, the door is in that wall, and you go down steps.” 

The quick eye of the chief marked the spot as the child was 
speaking, and he glanced at his watch, and then addressed the priest : 

“We have but a few minutes left, Signor Canone ; will you descend 
to this place with me, or will you take the child back to the room 
above ?” 

There was an expression in the face of the chief—a look of expecta- 
tion, of preparation to meet some horrible disclosure—which chilled 
the priest’s blood. He made the sign of the cross upon his own breast, 
and upon the boy’s brow, then silently lifted him in his arms, and 
carried him up the stairs. 

The chief waited until he heard the key shot in the lock above, and 
then, breaking open the door in the wall by one sturdy blow from the 
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crowbar, he hurriedly descended the wooden steps which led to the 


cellar. 

The chief of the sbirvi found himself in a large vault, imperfectly 
lighted by the door through which he had entered, and by a small closely- 
barred window which looked out into the pit behind the house, before 
mentioned as being half filled with leaves and other rubbish. In one 
corner of the cellar was a store of firewood, some bunches of dried herbs, 
and a few clusters of the common suet candles used in the country hung 
upon the walls. A small barrel of coarse flour, a little heap of sand, a 
little cask of the commonest kind of wine, formed the greater portion 
of the contents ; in short they comprised the ordinary provision of a poor 
family. Close under the small window lay a flat board pierced with 
several holes, and on it the chief perceived a piece of meat laid to drain 
from the brine in which it had been salted. Near the board stood a large 
deep earthenware crock, with a closely-fitting wooden cover, which he at 
once raised. In the dim light, he saw three or four pieces of meat, sub- 
merged under the brine, on which floated small specks of grease. He 
turned back his coat-sleeves, and took the meat which lay upon the board 
in his hands. It was a square piece, and contained two pieces of bone 
—they were short ribs. Shuddering, the chief laid it down. Then he 
removed his coat, rolled his shirt-sleeve back above the elbow, and 
plunged his arm deep into the crock, seizing the largest piece of its con- 
tents that his hand encountered. He held it up to the light, coming 
dimly through the doorway, and as the salt drops splashed heavily from it 
upon the floor, he recognised, with horror almost as profound as if his 
instinct and sagacity combined had not taught him to expect such a 
result, 2 human arm, from which the hand had been severed, and 
which had been cut from the body a few inches below the shoulder. 
At the same instant that he made this appalling discovery, a shrill 
whistle from his subordinate warned the chief of the approach of 
Simone. He threw the ghastly, mutilated limb from him, rushed up 
the steps of the cellar, and with a passing word to the sbirro, who fol- 
lowed him with the utmost rapidity, he flew out of the house door, and 
flung himself upon the murderous wretch, as he paused in a moment’s 
perplexity at the sound of the whistle, and the sight of the open door. 

Simone made a desperate resistance, and he was a powerful and 
resolute man. But the chief had told his follower, in one brief sen- 
tence, what this most monstrous wretch had done, and the horror they 
felt lent the two men the strength of four. They dragged him into 
the house, they gagged and bound him, and then the chief, glancing 
through the doorway, saw that the doctor of D had punctually 
fulfilled his behest. A strong force of shirt came steadily marching 
up the forest glade, and their officer presented himself before the chief. 
The commands uttered by the latter were few and brief, and when they 
were concluded, the calesso which had conveyed the chief and Padre 
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Vincenzio to the accursed house, was brought to the door. A file of 
sbirrt, with loaded carbines, took their place beside it, while the prisoner 
was brought out, and flung, rather than led, into the vehicle. His 
dark face, swollen and distorted by the pressure of the handkerchief 
tied over his mouth, was yet more distorted by the baffled rage which 
distended the veins, and forced the eyes almost out of their sockets. 
The red kerchief he had worn on his head in the forest, had fallen off 
during the brief fierce struggle he had made, and the horrible pecu- 
liarity of his appearance was more than ever perceptible. The twitching 
of the skin of the head, the movement of the ears, called forth mur- 
murs of disgust, as irrepressible as those excited by the horrid knowledge 
of his crime, which had by this time communicated itself to the sbirré. 

At the sound of the scufile below, Padre Vincenzio had appeared at 
the top of the stairs, but the chief had so earnestly begged him to 
remain a little longer with the unhappy children, assuring him he 
should have an explanation immediately, that the good Canone, already 
exhausted by the tumultuous emotions of this dreadful day, did not 
attempt to resist the entreaty. He knew that the expected arrest had 
taken place, but he knew no more, and he sat pale and disconsolate on 
the bed beside Berto, whom he had used unavailing efforts to rouse, and 
who now appeared to have sunken into insensibility, and with Peppe 
clinging in terrified tears round his neck. The time he remained there 
seemed endless to the good old man, who vainly tried to pray, or to 
reduce his thoughts to order. A murder, a foul and ghastly murder, 
had been done (how foul and ghastly he had yet to learn), and had 
been discovered by his intervention. The murderer was in the hands 
of justice—this was all he knew, and his heart sank at the knowledge. 

As the calesso drew up to the door, the priest kneeled upon the bed, 
Peppe still clinging to him, and caught sight through the open case- 
ment of the carbonavo’s awful face. A piercing, terrible shriek from 
the child, told that he, too, had seen his father, who, even in that’ 
moment, flashed from his dark dreadful eyes, a gleam of fiendish 
triumph, as the pale face of the priest, and the frightened face of the 
child, showed themselves at the casement. Padre Vincenzio cowered 
down upon the bed, clasping the convulsed form of the boy to his 
breast, and rocking him back and forwards in an almost womanish , 
paroxysm of terror and grief. A little time elapsed, and a step was 
heard on the stairs. Then the chief of the sbévri called on the Canone 
to open the door. The priest gently set the child down upon the 
floor, and obeyed. The chief entered, and his first words were : 

“Signor Canone, can you speak French ?” 

“ Not well, but I understand it,” said the Padre. 

“ Listen to me, then,” said the chief, in tones of deep solemnity, and 
in the French tongue. “The crime that you have been the fortunate 
means of disclosing, surpasses in heinousness anything which you 
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can have conceived. The.monster who committed it is in the hands of 
justice, and will meet the punishment, as nearly as man can award 
it, of his deeds—but these wretched children?” There was a terrible 
involuntary touch of disgust and repulsion in the genuine compassion 
with which the chief regarded the helpless creatures before him. 
Padre Vincenzio directed an inquiring but silent gaze towards him, 
and once more gathered the sobbing Peppe, who had, in the interval, 
been greedily drinking water from a pitcher on the table, within his 
sheltering arm. Then solemnly the chief poured into the shrinking 
ears of the priest, the appalling story of the discovery he had made in 
the cellar. Padre Vincenzio listened to him, and his flesh crept, and 
his hair stirred with the deadliest agony of horror. He shrank uncon- 
sciously from the man who had seen so horrible a sight, whose hands 
had handled the mutilated flesh of the mother, which had fed her 
children for a fortnight! His tongue clove to his mouth when he tried 
to speak, in vain. He could only point to the unconscious children, 
could only cover Peppe’s mouth with his hand, as the boy, beginning 
to shake off the impression of the shock which the sight of his father 
had given him, begged for food, for the promised bread and milk—and 
question the chief minutely with horrified eyes. 

“Yes,” said the chief, in reply to the unspoken question; “it is 
hard to know, to see, what is to be done with them. The monster 
who has done this deed will die for it, but these, the innocent victims, 
must live to be outcasts and accursed, to learn in time that they have 
eaten their mother’s flesh, and by that dread knowledge to be debarred 
from all their kind.” 

“ Did he intend them to live or die?” asked the priest, in a faint 
voice, when he could speak. 

“Who can tell? Perhaps he would have starved them when the 
hideous supply was exhausted. But it is vain to speculate upon the 
intentions of such a monster, and time fails me. I am about to 
proceed to a minute search of the house, then to draw up the proces 
verbal, after which I shall take some of the force and go to the char- 
coal fields, to learn all that is to be learned there of this human 
demon. In the meantime, I have sent for a carriage and scme food 
for these wretched beings; will you charge yourself with their removal 

‘from this accursed spot ? Can you find a refuge for them until we learn 
what the authorities will do in their behalf? You probably know 
some religious house which will give them shelter.” 

“ T will take them to my own house,” answered the priest, promptly. 
“ My sister is a childless widow, and she will care for these children, 
who are so much worse than orphans.” 

“So be it,” said the chief; “but keep the worst from her know- 
ledge as long as you can, at least until these helpless creatures have 
so far won upon her as to overcome the horror which the best woman 
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in the world must inevitably feel towards them, and will feel the 
more strongly the better she is.’ 

With this parting wise advice, the chief departed to fulfil the 
remainder of his dreadful task, to place a guard over the cellar and 
its ghastly contents, and to search the house inside and out for 
any further evidences of the atrocious deeds it had witnessed. The 
priest remained locked in the upper chamber with his moaning and 
miserable charges until the arrival of the carriage, when he carried 
the two younger children, wrapped in their bed coverings, down 
the stairs, closely followed by Peppe, who was devouring a huge 
lump of bread, and had wonderfully recovered his composure; then 
averting his eyes as he crossed the lower chamber, he placed his 
unhappy charges in the vehicle, and was driven away towards 
F——,, along a road lined with tumultuous groups of people, in wild 
excitement at the dreadful rumours that had reached them, but who 
did not dare to arrest the passage of the parish priest. 





No further evidences of the horrible crime that had been committed, 
beyond those afforded by the ghastly revelations of the cellar, resulted 
from the strict search instituted by the chief of the sbirri. A small 
portion only of the body remained in the dreadful receptacle, and 
therefore the only conclusion to be arrived at from that circumstance 
and the child’s narrative was, that the unhappy creatures had con- 
sumed all the missing portions. The chief placed the guard before- 
mentioned, and then started, accompanied by four members of the 
force, for the charcoal fields. The day had advanced far into the 
afternoon before the party halted in front of the sheds of the carbonari, 
and the chief demanded a guide to that of Simone. The reply made 
by a dozen tongues at once afforded him all the information he could 
have desired. A few minutes put him in possession of all the facts 
that had transpired during the day, and informed him that a number 
of the carbonari had started for F , carrying with them the 
dreadful trowvaille of Hepworth (of course they did not pronounce the 
name, but the chief at once recognised his identity with the enthu- 
siastic Englishman of the Canone’s narrative), and accompanied by 
Hepworth himself. Having learned these facts, the chief proceeded 
to the shed, and minutely inspected it, but without making any further 
discoveries. He then placed a guard over it, ordering the men to 
employ the remaining hours of light in carefully sifting the ashes of 
the smouldering fire (for he remembered whither his first suspicions, 
founded on the revelation of the coffin, had pointed), and finally set 
out for F——, almost exhausted by the fatigues and emotions to 
which the most onerous and painful day’s work which had fallen to 
his share in the course of many yense of duty, faithfully and ably 
done, had yet exposed him. 
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Padre Vincenzio had not overrated the goodwill and tenderness of 
his widowed sister. She received the unhappy children kindly, and 
tended them with unremitting care, mercifully destined in the case of 
Paolo to be of very short duration. The child died on the day fol- 
lowing his removal from the carbonaro’s house, the ceaseless wail was 
suddenly hushed, and the disfigured features sank into the peace of 
death, as the good priest and his sister were endeavouring to feed the 
little sufferer with milk. 

They joyfully recognised the Divine mercy in this termination to 
the awful story, in one instance, and heard with thankfulness that 
Berto’s life was likely also to come to a speedy close. All that care 
could do was done, but the child sank rapidly, and died in the good 
Monica’s arms a few days before the execution of Gian Battista 
Simone. The fate of Peppe was a different, to human perception, a 
harder one. Older and stronger than his baby brothers, the child 
lived, his constitution rallied from the horrible ordeal it had un- 
dergone, and it became necessary to remove him from F——. 
The terrible penalty of the unparalleled crime of his father was laid 
upon him; the child must have been a pariah had he remained in his 
native district. Men and women would have regarded him with 
horror, children would not have been suffered to associate with the 
child of the murderer—the child who had been fed upon his mother’s 
flesh. 

The priest, and his constant friend, the chief of the sbirr7, undertook 
to provide for the wretched little orphan. They sent him far away, to 
a place where he was educated for the life of the cloister. The true 
story of his childhood has never been divulged to him, but he knows 
that there is a barrier between him and the outer world, and Fra 
Marco will never seek to overstep it. He is a tall, handsome man, and 
he looks wonderfully vigorous in his monk’s robe, and yet strangely 
thoughtful, as the light falls upon him, when, seated in his choir stall, 
his eyes are lifted sadly upward, and the delicately, almost womanishly 
beautiful face has something in it which speaks of emancipation, not 
very long to be delayed. 


They sifted the ashes of the carbonaro’s fire, and found some remnants 
of the bones of the unfortunate woman’s skull, and a few of the teeth, 
which had been extracted from the jaws, no doubt that their destruction 
might be, as the murderer supposed it would be, rendered more com- 
plete. Partly from these discoveries, and partly from observations 
which dropped from the man during his imprisonment, it was ascer- 
tained that he had carried the head, the hands, and the feet of his 
victim, at different times, from the house to the shed, in order to 
calcine them at his leisure ; that he had succeeded in destroying the 
head, either altogether or partly, before the mock interment, and had 
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in the coffin, either in a grim access of ferocity, or in some inexplicable, 
ignorant qualm of conscience, with a blind, superstitious notion that he 
might thus evade the spiritual penalty of sacrilege. On this point 
it was impossible to elicit any explanation from him ; he preserved an 
obstinate silence, and manifestly enjoyed the perplexity he excited. 
Padre Vincenzio, who had ample experience of the inconceivable depth 
and tenacity of superstition in the most criminal minds, inclined to a 
belief in the latter hypothesis. That he had suffered the poor remains 
to lie in the shed for so long a period, undestroyed, involving himself 
thereby in a fearful danger, was only to be explained by the inhuman, 
the devilish, malignity of the man, who lost sight of all consequences 
in the ingenious gratification of a passion so fell and hideous that it 
appalled those who were most intimately acquainted with the intri- 
cacies of crime. Being closely pressed upon this point by the prison 
chaplain, who attended the wretch with unremitting care, but who 
never found one softening touch of penitence in him, he said, at length, 
with a horrid laugh: “Yes, she had pretty brown feet. Ask the 
Englishman if they were pretty, when he found them under the logs in 
the shed.” 

The motive in which this unequalled crime had originated was in- 
dubitably jealousy, but whether individual or general, whether founded 
on any fact, or merely the morbid product of a fell disposition, could not 
be ascertained. All who knew the wretched woman, whose name was 
never spoken without a shudder, even by the coarsest and most care- 
less, bore testimony to the blameless purity of her life, to the resigned 
sadness of her manner, to the strict privacy in which she had lived, 
entirely devoted to her humble duties. Every effort was made to 
ascertain what grounds of suspicion her husband had had, but every 
effort failed. On one occasion when the chaplain was endeavouring to 
lead Simone to some expression of penitence regarding his children, 
he said : 

“You perpetrated a hideous crime towards your own children ; 
_ remember they were yours as well as hers.” The criminal turned 
upon him with a lurid rage and hatred in his face impossible to 
describe, and cried hoarsely : 

“ Mine, chi sa! How do I know they were mine? I know they 
were hers, and that was enough for me. She used to say that she 
would give her life for them, and I took her at her word. Ha, ha, 
she did give her life for them! Would she have given it for me, do 
you think? They said she was mine also, do you hear? but I know 
better. A thousand million curses on her fair face, that I cannot 
forget, though I cut it into shreds, and burned them inch by inch! A 
thousand curses on her false heart—ay, thousand curses yet, though 
her children chewed it, and I watched and cursed them and her as 
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they ate!” The priest put his hands out with a gesture of frantic 
horror, and rushed from the prison chamber. 

Death had a sort of terror for Simone, but eternity had none. He 
scoffed at every attempt to lead him to contemplate the world to come. 
If he did not attain absolute unbelief, which is always difficult to the 
uneducated, he held the idea of the future at bay, and chiefly manifested 
any feeling on the subject by exulting in the knowledge that he had 
prevented all preparation for death on the part of his victim, adding, 
with a horrible laugh : “ And I took care she should not have Christian 
burial !” 

He died absolutely impenitent, and Henry Hepworth witnessed the 
execution. It was the last which took place at Florence; and how- 
ever much we may admire, and advocate on general principles, the 
abolition of the capital penalty, the question must arise in every mind— 
If such a crime should again be committed, what punishment, bearing 
any proportion to its enormity, can be inflicted upon its perpetrator ? 


O. P. 


N.B.—The recent systematic and atrocious murders committed in the Italian capital 
lend to this question additional significance. 


Ep. T. B. 
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Modern Eccentrics. 
No. II. 


JERUSALEM WHALLEY. 


Mr. WHAttey was elected for Newcastle, 1785, before he was of age, which 
was not unusual in Ireland; he sat for it to 1790 ; and for Enniscorthy 
from 1797 to June, 1800. He acquired the sobriquet of Jerusalem 
Whalley in consequence of a bet, said to have been 20,000/., that he 
would walk (except where a sea-passage was unavoidable) to Jerusalem 
and back within twelve months. He started September 22, 1788, and 
returned June 1, 1789, having played ball against the walls of the Holy 
City. 

Lord Cloncurry describes Whalley as a perfect specimen of the Irish 
gentlemen of the olden time. Gallant, reckless, and profuse, he made no 
account of money, limb, or life, when a feat was to be won, or a daring 
deed to be attempted. He spent a fine fortune in pursuits not more 
profitable than his expedition to play ball at Jerusalem, and rendered 
himself a cripple for life by jumping from the drawing-room window of 
Daly’s club-house, on College Green, Dublin, on to the roof of a 
hackney-coach which was passing. 

Whalley, “ Buck Whalley” as he was sometimes called, is stated to 
have been the founder of the Hell-fire Club. Having a taste for the 
fine-arts, and means to gratify it, he accumulated a large number of 

.valuable paintings in his mansion at Stephen’s Green, Dublin, of which 

the following account has appeared in the “ Dublin University Maga- 
zine” :—“ In the centre of the south side of St. Stephen’s Green stands 
a noble building, with a large stone lion reposing over the entrance, and 
finding his legs and tail encroached on by grass and weeds. This 
mansion belonged to the great Buck Whalley, and witnessed many a 
noble feast and mad carouse during the viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Buckingham, At last, when all the pleasures that could be procured 
on Irish land were tried, and found to result in satiety and disgust, 
and his tailor and wine-merchant began to disturb him, he sought 
new excitement in his 20,0002. wager,” which has just been described. 
“A bard, who contributed to a collection of political squibs, entitled, 
‘Both sides of the Gutter,’ sang the going forth of the expedition: 
it is entitled, ‘Whalley’s Embarkation, to the tune of ‘ Rutland 
Gigg.’” 

The lawless behaviour of the yeomanry corps which he commanded 
obtained for him another and less agreeable appellation, “ Bever-chapel 
Whalley,” His residence on Stephen’s Green was, in 1855, converted 
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into a nunnery. Sir Jonah Barrington states that4,000/. was paid to 
Mr, Whalley by Mr. Gould, M.P., for Kilbeggan. 


“Tre Princess Carasoo.” 


Early in the year 1865 there died at Bristol a female of considerable 
personal attractions, whose early history was amusing enough, yet took 
a strong hold upon credulous persons half a century since. She pre- 
tended to be a native of Javasu, in the Indian Ocean, and to have 
been carried off by pirates, by whom she had been sold to the captain 
of a brig. Her first appearance was in the spring of 1817, at Almonds- 
bury, in Gloucestershire. Having been ill-used when on board the 
ship, she had jumped overboard, she said, swam on shore, and wandered 
about six weeks before she came to Almondsbury. She appears next 
to have found her way to Bath, and there to have created a sensation in 
the literary and fashionable circles of the city and other places, which 
lasted till it was discovered that the whole affair was a romance, cleverly 
sustained and acted out by a young and prepossessing girl, who sought 
to maintain the imposition by the invention of hieroglyphics and cha- 
racters to represent her native language. 

In 1817, there was published at Bristol a narrative of this singular 
imposition, “ practised upon the benevolence of a lady residing in 
the vicinity of Bristol by a young woman of the name of Mary 
Willcocks, alias Baker, alias Bakerstendht, alias Caraboo, Princess 
of Javasu ;” for which work Bird, the royal academjcan, drew two 
portraits. 

It was ascertained that she was a native of Witheridge, in Devon- 
shire, where her father was a cobbler. She appears to have taken flight 
to America, and in 1824 she returned to England, and hired apart-° 
ments in New Bond Street, where she exhibited herself to the public 
at the charge of one shilling; but she did not attract any great 
attention. 

On being deposed from the honours which had been awarded to her, 
“the Princess” retired into comparatively humble life, and married. 
There was a kind of grim humour in the occupation which she subse- 
quently followed—that of an importer of leeches ; but she conducted her 
operations with much judgment and ability, and carried on her trade 
with credit to herself and satisfaction to her customers. The quondam 
“ Princess” died, leaving a daughter, who, like her mother, is described 
as very beautiful. 

There is also a very strange story of the Princess having got an 
introduction to Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, of which affair the 
following account appeared in Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, Sep- 
tember 13th, 1817 : 

“ A letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, lately received from St. Helena, 
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forms at present the leading topic of conversation in the higher 
circles. It states that on the day preceding the date of the last 
dispatches, a large ship was discovered in the offing. The wind was 
strong from the s.s.x. After several hours’ tacking, with apparent 
intention to reach the island, the vessel was observed to bear away for 
the n.w., ‘and in the course of an hour the boat was seen entering 
the harbour. It was rowed by a single person. Sir Hudson went 
alone to the beach, and to his astonishment saw a female of interesting 
appearance drop the oars and spring to land. She stated that she had 
sailed from Bristol, under the care of some missionary ladies, in a vessel 
called the Robert and Anne, Captain Robinson, destined for Phila- 
delphia ; that the vessel being driven out of its course by a tempest, 
which continued for several successive days, the crew at length per- 
ceived land, which the captain recognised to be St. Helena ; that she 
immediately conceived an ardent desire of seeing the man with whose 
future fortunes she was persuaded her own were mysteriously con- 
nected ; and her breast swelled with the prospect of contemplating 
face to face an impostor not equalled on earth since the days of Mo- 
hammed ; but a change of wind to the s.s.z. nearly overset her hopes. 
Finding the captain resolved to proceed according to his original des- 
tination, she watched her opportunity, and springing with a large 
clasp-knife into a small boat which was slung at the stern, she cut the 
ropes, dropt safely into the ocean, and rowed away. The wind was 
too strong from the land to allow of the vessel being brought about 
to thwart her object. Sir Hudson introduced her to Bonaparte under 
the name of Caraboo! She described herself as Princess of Javasu, 
and related a tale of extraordinary interest, which ‘seemed in a high 
degree to delight the captive chief. He embraced her with every 
demonstration of enthusiastic rapture, and besought Sir Hudson that 
she might be allowed an apartment in his house, declaring that she 
alone was an adequate solace, in his captivity. 

“ Sir Hudson subjoins: ‘The familiar acquaintance with the Malay 
tongue possessed by this most extraordinary personage (and there are 
many on the island who understand that language), together with the 
knowledge she displays of the Indian and Chinese politics, and the 
eagerness with which she speaks of these subjects, appear to convince 
every one that she is no impostor. Her manner is noble and fasci- 
nating in a wonderful degree.’ 

“A private letter adds the following testimony to the above state- 
ment: ‘Since the arrival of this lady, the manners, and I may say 
the countenance and figure of Bonaparte, appear to be wholly altered. 
From being reserved and dejected, he has become gay and com- 
municative. No more complaints are heard about inconveniences at 
Longwood. He has intimated to Sir Hudson his determination to 
apply to the Pope for a dispensation to dissolve his marriage with 
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Maria Louisa, and to sanction his indissoluble union with the 
enchanting Caraboo.’ ” 


However, corroboration of this strange story is wanting. 


“ Doa JENNINGS.” 


This eccentric character, Henry Constantine Jennings, was born in 
1731, and was the son of a gentleman possessed of a large estate at 
Shiplake, in Oxfordshire. He was educated at Westminster School, 
and at the age of seventeen years became an ensign in the Ist regi- 
ment of Foot Guards. He held the commission but a short time, and 
on resigning it went to Italy in company with Lord Monthermer, 
son of the Duke of Montagu. 

While at Rome, young Jennings commenced his first collection of 
articles of vertu, and ever after was known by the coarse and vulgar 
name of “Dog Jennings,” in consequence of a circumstance which he 
thus relates : 

“T happened one day to be strolling along the streets of Rome, 
and perceiving the shop of a statuary in an obscure street, I entered 
it, and began}to look around for any curious production of art. I 
at length perceived something uncommon, at least; but being 
partly concealed behind a heap of rubbish, I could not contemplate 
it with any degree of accuracy. After all impediments had been at 
length removed, the marble statue I had been poking for was 
dragged into open day: it proved to be a huge, but fine dog—and a 
fine dog it was, and a lucky dog was I to discover and to purchase 
it. On turning it round, I perceived it was without a tail—this 
gave mea hint. I also saw that the limbs were finely proportioned ; 
that the figure was noble; that the sculpture, in short, was worthy of 
the best age of Athens; and that it must be of the age of Alcibiades, 
whose favourite dog it certainly was. I struck a bargain instantly 
on the spot for 400 scudi; and as the muzzle alone was somewhat 
damaged, I paid the artist a trifle more for repairing it. It was care- 
fully packed, and being sent to England after me, by the time it 
reached my house in Oxfordshire, it had just cost me 80/. I wish 
all my other bargains had been like it, for it was exceedingly 
admired, as I well knew it must be by the connoisseurs, by more 
than one of whom I was bid 10007. for my purchase. In truth, by 
a person sent, I believe from Blenheim, I was offered 1400/7. But I 
would not part with my dog; I had bought it for myself, and I 
liked to contemplate his fine proportions, and admire him at my 
leisure, for he was doubly dear to me, as being my own property and 
my own selection.” 

At the Literary Club, one evening, Jennings’s dog was the topic of 
discussion ; Boswell reports: “ F. ‘I have been looking at this famous 
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antique marble dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand guineas, 
said to be Alcibiades’ dog.’—Johnson. ‘ His tail then must be docked. 
That was the mark of Alcibiades’ dog.’ —E. ‘ A thousand guineas! the 
representation of no animal whatever is worth so much. At this rate, 
a dead dog would, indeed, be better than a living lion. —Johnson. 
‘Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming it, 
which is so highly estimated. Everything that enlarges the sphere of 
human powers, that shows man he can do what he thought he could 
not do, is valuable.’ ” 

But, Mr. Jennings, like many other collectors, owing to a reverse of 
fortune, was compelled in 1778 to break up his collection, which being 
sold by auction, the dog of Alcibiades was knocked down for 1000 
guineas, and became the property of Mr. Duncombe, M.P. It is now 
at Duncombe Park, in Yorkshire, the seat of Lord Feversham. 

It is painful to read that the latter days of Mr. Jennings were spent 
in the King’s. Bench ; and within the rules of that prison he died 


February 17, 1819, at his lodgings in Belvedere Place, St. George’s 
Fields, in his eighty-eighth year. 


“ Warxina Srewarr.” 


Early in the year 1821, London lost one of its famous eccentrics, 
who rejoiced in the above distinction, which, it must be admitted, he 
had fairly earned. He was.one of the lions of the great town, and 
his ubiquitous restless nature has been thus ingeniously sketched : 
i,“ Who, that ever weathered his way over Westminster Bridge, has 
not seen Walking Stewart (his invariable cognomen) sitting in the 
recess on the brow of the bridge, spencered up to his throat and down 
to his hips with a sort of garment, planned, it would seem, to stand 
powder, as became the habit of a military man; his dingy, dusty 
inexpressibles (truly inexpressibles), his boots travel-stained, black up ° 
to his knees—and yet not black neither—but arrant walkers, both of 
them, or their complexions belied them; his aged, but strongly- 
marked, manly, air-ripened face, steady as truth; and his large, irre- 
gular, dusty hat, that seemed to be of one mind with the boots? 
We say, who does not thus remember Walking Stewart, sitting, and 
leaning on his stick, as though he had never walked in his life, but 
had taken his seat on the bridge at his birth, and had grown old in 
his sedentary habit? To be sure, this view of him is rather negatived 
by as strong a remembrance of him in the same spencer and accom- 
paniments of hair-powder and dust, resting on a bench in the Park, 
with as perfectly an eternal air: nor will the memory let him keep a 
quiet, constant seat here for ever; recalling him, as she is wont, in 
his shuffling, slow perambulation of. the Strand, or Charing Cross, 0 
Cockspur Street. Where really was he? You saw him on West- 
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minster Bridge, acting his own monument. You went into the Park 
—he was there! fixed as the gentleman at Charing Cross. You met 
him, however, at Charing Cross, creeping on like the hour-hand upon 
a dial, getting rid of his rounds and his time at once! Indeed, his 
ubiquity appeared enormous, and yet not so enormous as the pro- 
fundity of his sitting habits. He was a profound sitter. Could the 
Pythagorean system be entertained, what other would now be tenanted 
by Walking Stewart? Truly, he seemed always going, like a lot at 
an auction, and yet always at a stand, like a hackney-coach! Oh, 
what a walk was his to christen a man by! A slow, lazy, scraping, 
creeping, gazing pace—a shuffle—a walk in its dotage—a walk at 
a stand-still—yet was he a pleasant man to meet. We remember 
his face distinctly, and allowing a little for its northern hardness, it 
was certainly as wise, as kindly, and as handsome a face as ever 
crowned the shoulders of a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman. 

“Well! Walking Stewart is dead! He will no more be seen niched 
in Westminster Bridge, or keeping his terms as one of the benchers 
of St. James’s Park, or painting the pavement with moving but 
uplifted feet. In vain we looked for him ‘at the hour when he was 
wont to walk.’ The niche in the bridge is empty of its amiable 
statue, and as he is gone from this spot he has gone from all, for he 
was ever all in all! Three persons seemed departed in him. In 
him there seems to have been a triple death !” 

We are tempted “to consecrate a passage” to him, as John Buncle 
expresses it, from a tiny pamphlet entitled, “The Life and Adventures 
of the celebrated Walking Stewart, including his travels in the East 
Indies, Turkey, Germany, and America ;” and the author, “a relative,” 
has contrived to out-do his subject in getting over the grownd, for he 
manages to close his work at the end of the sixteenth page ! 

John Stewart, or Walking Stewart, was born of two Scotch parents, 
in 1749, in London, and was in due time sent to Harrow, and thence 
to the Charter House, where he established himself as a dunce—no bad 
promise in a boy, we think! He left school and was sent to India, 
where his character and energies unfolded themselves, as his biographer 
tells us, for his mind was unshackled by education. 

He resolved to amass 3000/., and then to return to England. No 
bad resolve! To attain this, he quitted the Company's service and 
entered that of Hyder Ally. He now turned soldier, and became a 
general. Hyder’s generals were easily made and unmade. Stewart 
behaved well and bravely, and paid his regiment without drawbacks, 
which made him popular. Becoming wounded somehow, and having 
no great faith in Hyder’s surgeons, he begged leave to join the English 
for medical advice. Hyder gave a Polonius kind of admission, quietly 
determing to cut the traveller and his journey as short as possible, for 
his own sake and that of the invalid. _ Stewart sniffed the intention of 
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Ally, and taking an early opportunity of cutting his company before 
they could cut him, he popped into a river, literally swam for his life, 
reached the bank, ran before his hunters like an antelope, and arrived 
safely at the European forts. He got in breathless, and lived. How 
he was cured of his wounds is thus told by Colonel Wilks in his 
“Sketches of the South of India”: 

“An English gentleman commanded one of the corps, and was 
most severely wounded, after a desperate resistance; others in the 
same unhappy situation met with friends, or persons of the same 
caste, to procure for them the rude aid offered by Indian surgery ; 
the Englishman was destitute of this poor advantage; his wounds 
were washed with simple warm water, by an attendant ‘oy, three or 
four times a-day; and, under this novel system of surgery, they 
recovered with a rapidity not exceeded under the best hospital treat- 
ment.” 

A writer in the “Quarterly Review,” 1817, appends to the above 
quotation the following: “ This English gentleman is the person dis- 
tinguished by the name of Walking Stewart, who, after the lapse of 
half a century, is still alive, and still, we believe, walking daily, in 
the neighbourhood of the Haymarket and Charing Cross.” 

Hitherto, Stewart had saved little money. He now entered the 
Nabob of Arcot’s service, and became prime minister, the memoir does 
not say how. At length he took leave of India, and travelled over 
Persia and Turkey on foot, in search of a name, it should seem, or, as 
he was wont to say, “in search of the Polarity of Moral Truth ;” 
and after many adventures, arrived in England. He brought home 
money, and commenced his London life in an Armenian dress, to 
attract attention. 

He next visited America, and on his return “ made the tour of Scot- 
land, Germany, Italy, and France, on foot, and ultimately settled in 
Paris,’ where he made friends. He intended to live there; but 
after investing his money in French property, he smelt the sulphur 
cloud of the Revolution, and retreated as fast as possible, losing con- 
siderable property in his flight. He returned to London, and suddenly 
and unexpectedly received 10,0007. from the India Company, on the 
liquidation of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot. He bought annuities, 
and fattened his yearly income. The relative says: “One of his 
annuities was purchased from the County Fire Office at a rate which, 
in the end, was proved to have been paid three, and nearly four times 
over. The calculation of the assurers was here completely at fault ; 
every quarter brought Mr. Stewart regularly to the cashier’s, whom 
he accosted with, ‘ Well, man alive! I am come for my money!” 
which Stewart enjoyed as a joke. 

Mr. Stewart now lived in better style, gave dinners and musical 
parties. Every evening a conversazione was given at his house, 
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enlivened by music; on Sundays he had select dinner-parties, fol- 
lowed by a philosophical discourse, and a performance of sacred music, 
chiefly selected from the works of Handel, and concluding with the 
“ Dead March in Saul,” which was always received by the company as 
the signal for their departure. 

Stewart was attached to King George IV., and lived peaceably 
until the arrival of Queen Caroline, when her deputations and poli- 
tical movements alarmed Stewart, and awakened his walking propen- 
sities, and his friends had great difficulty to prevent him from going 
- to America. 

Stewart’s health declined in 1821; he went to Margate, returned, 
became worse, and on Ash Wednesday he died. 

To all entreaties from friends that he would write his travels, he 
replied no—that his were travels of the mind. He, however, wrote 
essays, and gave lectures on the philosophy of the mind. It is very 
odd that men will not tell what they know, and will attempt to talk of 
what they do not know. 


Baron Wanrp’s RemarKaBie CAREER. 


Perhaps no man of modern times passed a more varied and romantic 
life than the famed Yorkshire groom, statesman and friend of sove- 
reigns, and who played so prominent a part at the Court of Parma; 
his career exemplifying the adage that truth is stranger than fiction. 

Thomas Ward was born at York, on the 9th of October, 1810, 
where he was brought up in the stable, but was shrewd and intelligent, 
far beyond boys of his own station. 

He left Yorkshire as a boy in the pay of Prince Lichtenstein, of 
Hungary ; and, after four years’ successful career on the turf, at Vienna, 
as a jockey, he became employed by the reigning Duke of Lucca. 

He was, at Lucca, promoted from the stable to be valet to His 
Royal Highness, which service he performed up to 1846. About that 
period he was made Master of the Horse to the Ducal Court, when he 
caused extraordinary changes in that department: the stable expenses 
were reduced more than one-half. Yet the duke’s stud was the envy 
and admiration of all Italy. Eventually, he became Minister of the 
Household, and Minister of Finance ; he acquired a diplomatic dignity 
in the disturbances which preceded the revolutionary year, 1848, and 
was despatched to Florence upon a confidential mission of the highest 
importance. This had no less an object than the delivery, to the Grand 
Duke, of his master’s abdication of the Lucchese principality. At 
first the Grand Duke hesitated to receive, in a diplomatic capacity, 
one of whom he had only heard in relation to the races of the Casino. 
But our envoy had seen and provided for such an emergency. He 
produced from his pocket a commission, making him Viceroy of the 
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Duke’s estates, which was to be acted upon if the Grand Duke raised 
any obstacle, or even if he refused to receive Ward as ambassador of the 
states of Parma, at the capital of the Medicis ; this, of course, ended all 
difficulties. 

Ward held the above offices until the Duke's rule was violently ter- 
minated by the Great Revolution of 1848. With some difficulty he 
escaped with his able and faithful minister, when they retired to an 
estate near Dresden called Weisstrop. At this period Ward became an 
active agent of Austria, and as Austria triumphed, he recovered the 
hereditary estates of Parma and Placentia; but the Duke, disgusted by 
his experience, resigned in favour of his own son, with whom the 
minister retained the same favour and exhibited the same talents that 
first raised him to distinction, being more than a match for the first of 
the Italian diplomatists. Upon one occasion he was despatched to 
Vienna as an envoy from his little Court, when he astonished Schwart- 
zenberg by the extent of his capacity. His acquaintance was specially 
cultivated by the Russian Ambassador, Meyendorff, who appears to have 
been very fond of Yorkshire hams. An English gentleman, supping 
one night at the Russian Ambassador’s, complimented him upon the 
excellence of the ham. “There is a member of our diplomatic body 
here,” replied Meyendorff, “ who supplies us all with hams from York- 
shire, of which county he is a native.” 

As prime minister, Ward negotiated the abdication of Charles II., and 
placed the youthful Charles IIT. on the throne, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was assassinated before his own palace in 1854. It should be 
observed that as soon as Charles III. came to the throne, the then 
Baron Ward was sent to Germany by his patron as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, to represent Parma at the Court of Vienna. This post he 
held up to the time of his royal patron’s tragical end. 

When the Duchess-Regent assumed state authority, Ward retired 
from public life, and took to agricultural pursuits in the Austrian do- 
minions. Without any educational foundation, he contrived to write 
and speak German, French, and Italian, and conducted the affairs of 
state with considerable cleverness, if not with remarkable straight- 
forwardness. But the moment he attempted to express himself in 
English, his dialect was found to retain all the characteristics of his 
want of education. Lord Palmerston once declared that Ward “was 
one of the most remarkable men he had ever met with.” 

Throughout life, Ward was ever proud of his country, never for a 
moment attempting to conceal his humble origin ; and portraits of his 
parents in their homespun clothes, may be seen in the splendid saloon 
of the krime Minister of Parma. 

Baron Ward was married to a humble person of Vienna, and at 
his death he left four children. From the stable he rose to the 
highest offices of a little kingdom, at a period of great European 
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political interest, and died in retirement, pursuing the rustic occupation 
of a farmer, carrying with him to the grave many curious state secrets. 

“The following is a partial list only of the honours to which Ward 
attained:—Baron of the Duchy of Lucca, and of the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany; Knight of the First Class of the Order of St. Louis of 
Lucca; Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Joseph of Tuscany ; 
Knight Senator Grand Cross of the Order of St. George Constantinano 
of Parma; and Noble, with the title of Baron, in Tuscany ; Honorary 
Councillor of State to his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany; Minister and Councillor of State to H.R.H. Charles Duke 
of Parma, &c.” * 


A Costity Hovsre-Warmrna. 


Fifty years ago there lived in Edward Street, Portman Square, one 
Parmentier, confectioner to the Prince-Regent. From his emporium, 
and that of Romualdo in Duke Street, the routs given in the neigh- 
bouring squares were sumptuously supplied. In this quarter lived 
keepers of china and glass shops, who undertook, at a few hours’ notice, 
to furnish all the movables and ornaments for large vouds, as chairs, 
tables, china and glass, knives and forks, extra plate, looking-glasses, 
mirrors, girandoles, chandeliers, wax-lights, candelabra-lamps, Aurelian 
shades, transparencies, vases, and other decorative items for a complete 
suite of rooms; together with exotics and green home-plants, and a 
corps of artists to chalk the floors. It was by this almost magical aid 
that the Earl of Shrewsbury gave his magnificent house-warming to the 
haut ton at his new mansion in Bryanstone Square, which was then in 
so unfinished a state that the walls in many of the apartments were not 
even plastered. To the astonishment and delight of the guests, the 
whole mansion was thrown open, and every room was furnished and 
decorated in the most superb style. The principal drawing-room, with 
its numerous lamps and large looking-glasses, appeared one blaze of 
light ; in contrast to which, another room, in sombre gloom, resembled 
an Arcadian grove of orange and lemon trees and myrtles, part natural 
and part artificial. The amusements consisted of a dramatic represen- 
tation, a concert, a dress-ball, a masquerade, and a sumptuous supper 
of three hundred covers. These elegant festivities cost the Earl several 
thousand pounds. 

In the same neighbourhood, at the corner of George Street, Mo- 
hammed, a native of Asia, opened a house for giving dinners in the 
Hindustanee style. All the dishes were dressed with currie-powder, 
rice, cayenne, and the finest spices of Arabia. A room was set apart 
for smoking from hookahs with Oriental herbs. The rooms were fur- 
nished with chairs and sofas made of bamboo canes; and the walls were 
hung with Chinese picture and other Asiatic embellishments.. Either 


* Sir Bernard Burke's ‘‘ Family Romance,” vol. ii., p. 286. 
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Sidi Mohammed’s capital was not sufficient to stand the slow test of 
public encouragement, or the scheme failed at once; for Sidi became 
bankrupt, and the undertaking was relinquished. 


Dick ENGLAND, THE GAMBLER. 


Towards the close of the last century one of the most noted 
gamblers and blacklegs in the metropolis was Dick England: his 
usual haunt was the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, where he was 
accustomed to look out for raw Irishmen coming to town by the 
coaches, whom he almost invariably plucked. His success soon 
enabled him to keep an elegant house in St. Alban’s Street, where he 
engaged masters to teach him accomplishments to fit him for polite 
life. In 1779 and 1783, he kept a good table, sported his vis-a-vis, 
and was remarkably choice in the hackneys he rode, giving eighty or 
ninety guineas for a horse, a sum nearly equal to 200 guineas in the 
present day. Another of his haunts was Munday’s Coffee House 
in Maiden Lane, where he generally presided at a table-@héte, and by 
his finesse and agreeable conversation won him many friends. Being 
at times the hero of his own story, he unguardedly exposed some of 
his own characteristic traits, which his self-possession generally 
enabled him to conceal. His conduct among men of family was, 
however, generally guarded; and he was resolute in enforcing pay- 
ment of the sums he won. 

One evening he met a young tradesman at a house in Leicester Fields 
to have an hour’s play, for which he gave a banker's draft, but requested 
to have his revenge in a few more throws, when he soon regained what 
he had lost and as much in addition. It now being past three in the 
morning, England proposed that they should retire; but the trades- 
man, suspecting himself tricked, refused payment of what he had lost. 
England then tripped up his heels, rolled him in the carpet, took a case- 
knife from the sideboard, flourished it over the young man, and at last 
cut off his long hair close to the scalp. Dreading worse, he gave a 
cheque for the amount and wished England good morning. 

England fought a duel at Cranford Bridge in 1784, with Mr. Le 
Roule, a brewer, from Kingston, from whom England had won a 
large sum: for this a bond had been given, and which not being 
paid led to the duel, in which Le Roule was killed. England fled to 
Paris and was outlawed; but it is reported that early in the Revolu- 
tion he furnished some useful intelligence to our army in the campaign 
in Flanders, for which he was remunerated by the British Cabinet. 
While in France he was several times imprisoned, and once ordered to 
the guillotine, but pardoned through the exertion and influence of one 
of the Convention, who also procured for him a passport for home. 
After an absence of twelve years, he was tried for the Cranford 
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Bridge duel, found guilty of manslaughter, fined one shilling, and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. After his release he passed the 
remainder of his life at his house in Leicester Square, where he lived 
to the age of eighty. His end was an awful one: on being called to 
dinner he was found lying dead on his sofa. 















Mrs. Garrick. 





In the autumn of 1822, we well remember the appearance in the 
print-shops of a small whole-length etching of Mrs. Garrick, who had 
died three or four days previously, having outlived her celebrated 
husband three and forty years. 

John Thomas Smith notes: “1822. In October this year the 
venerable Mrs. Garrick departed this life when seated in her arm- 
chair, in the front drawing-room of her house in the Adelphi 
Terrace.* She had ordered her maidservants to place two or three 
gowns upon chairs to determine in which she would appear at Drury 
Lane Theatre that evening, it being a private view of Mr. Elliston’s 
improvements for the season. Perhaps no lady in public and private 
life held a more unexceptionable character. She was visited by 
persons of the first rank: even our late Queen Charlotte, who had 
honoured her with a visit at Hampton, found her peeling onions 
for pickling. The gracious Queen commanded a knife to be brought, 
saying, ‘I will peel some onions too.’ The late King George IV., and 
King William IV., as well as other branches of the royal family, 
frequently honoured her with visits.” 

In the year previous to her death, Mrs. Garrick went to the British 
Museum to inspect the collection of the portraits of Garrick which Dr. 
Burney had made. She was delighted with these portraits, many of 
which were totally unknown to her. Her observations on some of 
them were very interesting, particularly that by Dance as Richard 
III. Of that painter she stated that, in the course of his paint- 
ing the picture, Mr. Garrick had agreed to give him two hundred 

guineas for it. One day, at Mr. Garrick’s dining-table, where 
Dance had always been a welcome guest, he observed that Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, who had seen the picture, spontaneously 
offered him two hundred guineas for it. “ Did you tell him it was for 
me ?” questioned Garrick. “No, I did not.” “Then you mean to 
let him have it?” Garrick rejomed. “ Yes, I believe I shall,” replied 
the painter. “ However,” added Mrs. Garrick, “my husband was 
very good: he bought me a handsome looking-glass, which cost him 
more than the agreed price of the picture; and that was put up in 
the place where Dance’s picture was to have hung.” 









* No. 4. Garrick died in the back drawing-room. The floor of the house is now 
occupied as the chambers of the Literary Fund Society. 
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“Mrs, Garrick, being about io quit her seat, said she would be glad 
to see me at Hampton. ‘Madam,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘you are very 
good, but you would oblige me exceedingly by honouring me with 
your signature on this day.’ ‘What do you ask me for? I have 
not taken a pen in my hands for many months. Stay, let me com- 
pose myself; don’t hurry me, and I will see what I can do. Would 
you like it written with my spectacles on, or without ?”  Preferring 
the latter, she wrote “E. M. Garrick,” but not without some ex- 
ertion. 

“¢T suppose now, sir, you wish to know my age. I was born at 
Vienna, the 29th of February, 1724, though my coachman insists 
upon it that Iam above a hundred. I was married at the parish of 
St. Giles at eight ,o’clock in the morning, and immediately after- 
wards in the chapel of the Portuguese Ambassador in South Audley 
Street.’ ” 

A day or two after Mrs. Garrick’s death, Mr. Smith went to the 
Adelphi, to know if a day had been fixed for the funeral. “No,” 
replied George Harris, one of Mrs. Garrick’s confidential servants, 
“but I will let you know when it is to take place. Would you like to 
see her? She is in her coffin.” “Yes, I should.” Upon entering 
the back-room on the first floor, in which Mrs. Garrick died, Mr. 
Smith found the deceased’s two female servants standing by her 
remains. He made a drawing of her, and intended to have etched it. 
“ Pray, do tell me,” said Smith to one of the maids, “ why is the coffin 
covered with sheets?” “They are their wedding sheets, in which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Garrick wished to have died.” Mr. Smith was 
told that one of these attentive women had incurred her mistress’ 
displeasure by kindly pouring out a cup of tea, and handing it to her 
in her chair: “ Put it down, you hussey; do you think I cannot help 
myself.” She took it herself, and a short time after she had put it to 
her lips, she died. 

This lady indulged her practice of swearing now and then, par- 
ticularly when any one attempted to impose upon her. A stonemason 
brought in his bill, with an overcharge of sixpence more than the sum 
agreed upon ; on which occasion he endeavoured to appease her rage 
by thus addressing her: ‘“ My dear madam, do consider——” “My 
dear madam! what do you mean, you d——d fellow? Get out of the 
house immediately. My dear madam, indeed !” 

On the day of the funeral Smith went with Miss Macaulay, the 
authoress, to see the venerable lady interred; but when they arrived 
at Westminster Abbey, they: were refused admittance by a person who 
said: “If it be your wish to see the waxwork, you must come when 
the funeral’s over, and you will then be admitted into Poets’ Corner, 
by a man who is stationed at the door to receive your moncy.” 

“Curse the waxwork !” said Smith, “this lady and I came to see 
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Mrs. Garrick’s remains placed in the grave.” “ Ah, well, you can’t 
come in; the Dean won’t allow it.” “ As soon as the ceremony was 
over,” says Smith, “we were admitted for sixpence at the Poets’ Corner, 
and there we saw the earth that surrounded the grave, and no more, 
as we refused to pay the demands of the showmen of the Abbey.” 
Horace Walpole, though he wrote a bitter letter upon Garrick’s 
funeral, and some strange opinions of his acting, left some good- 
humoured remarks upon Mrs. Garrick: he writes to Miss Hannah 
More: “Mrs. Garrick I have scarcely seen this whole summer. 
She is a liberal Pomona to me, I will not say an Eve, for though she 
reaches fruit to me, she will never let me in, as.if I were a boy, and 
would rob her orchard.” 
_ Garrick’s villa at Hampton, with stable, coach-house, buildings, and 
dwelling-house adjoining, freehold and copyhold, about eleven acres in 
extent, were, June 17, 1864, sold by auction, by direction of the exe- 
cutors of the late owner, Silvanus Phillips, Esq., for the sum of 10,8002. ; 
the purchaser being a tradesman, of Pentonville Road. 











